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WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Change in Market Conditions—Small Packs and High Prices 
Promise to Demoralize the 1921 Market — Tomatoes 
Weaker—Corn Not Advancing—Peas 


In Fair Demand. 


The canned foods market has dragged its weary way along 
for one more week, with no perceptible change in conditions. 
The buyers continue to take as few goods as will quiet their 
immediate wants, and supply the small demands of the retail- 
ers, and about the only change in this are the efforts of some 
buyers to get goods at even lower prices than now prevailing. 
In some lines of goods—merchandise—the buyers and the 
manufacturers seem able to come to a common understanding 
that a price which will repay at least some profit, and at the 
same time permit wages to the workers which will satisfy them, 
is right and just and must be granted; but not so with canned 
foods. You might pile up evidence till it blots out the sun, 
that canned foods as offered are at prices less than half the 
actual costs, and the buyer would merely sit there with a lack- 
interest expression on his face, and at the end of the argu- 
ment merely say, “What’s that to us?” and probably offer a 
still lower price for a few of the goods. You might point out 
that the growers will cease to grow the food crops, and the 
canneries cease to can them, thus bringing about a severe and 
dangerous food scarcity and most certainly very much higher 
price this fall and winter; and still the buyer will register no 
interest whatever, and be inclined to, if he actually does not, 
retort: ‘“‘Let that be upon your heads, look you to it.” Asa 
fact, this is exactly what is facing the world in its canned food 
supply today. Possibly this drastic handling is necessary in 
order to completely retore normal conditions of trade, but it 
does not seem sensible and right in view of modern business. 
Extremes are always bad for the market, whether they be ex- 
tremes of high prices or extremes of low prices. The ideal 
situation is a moderate-priced market, with moderate profits to 
all handlers, and a steady flow of commerce in all channels. 


One would think that the world had progressed to a point where 
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it could cee this; and not only see it, but help make it pos- 
sible by that consideration for ‘‘the other fellow” that- would 
insure it. But not so. 


Additional assurance comes to us from the corn packers, 
the pea packers and most certainly from the tomato packers, 


that the 1921 canning operations are to be curtailed to a very 


considerable extent. Those canners who have goods on hand 
are holding them against the 1921 demands, and will either 
can very small amounts to piece out, or not can at all. This 
is not merely a rumor, but a set determination with the vast 
majority of canners, and others who might can have not the 
means of doing so, because there are no futures being sold, and 
these canners cannot proceed without definite assurances to 
their bankers that the business is in hand. Not that they 


borrow against these contracts, that is the prevailing miscon-. 
ception; but that when the banks are shown that actual busi-. 


ness is in hand for a good share of the year’s prospective pack, 
the banks are willing to help out. That is the great help that 
futures are to the canners. For without them when the bank- 
ers ask what the prospects are and the canner has to reply 
that he can sell no goods and has none sold, it is not. sur- 
prising that the bankers refuse to finance. Place on top of 
this condition warehouses well filled with last season’s goods, 
which cannot be sold, and it will be seen why canners spoken of 
“cannot can this season” if they wanted to. 


The planting season is here for peas, and the time when 
acreage must be allotted, and if some action is not rapidly 
taken the smallest pack of canned foods on record must be the 
result for 1921. Let the buyers continue their strike, and 
they will pay handsomely for it this fall, and the canners will 
not be the losers. As the situation now looks there is no gamble 
in holding good goods for a profit this fall. But that is a bad 
situation. There is urgent need for a good pack of all kinds 
of canned foods in 1921. There are not nearly enough goods 
carried over to supply the market demands for another year. 
In our happy-go-lucky, haphazard way of doing business the 
American says, breezily: “Oh, there are plenty pf goods on 
hand if not another can is packed”; but the awakening will 
come, and a dire scarcity will be found instead of a plenty. 
Then there will be a scramble for the goods, mounting prices 
and the market utterly demoralized. In the winter of 1921-22 
futures will be traded in to an enormous extent; a rush back 
into canning will take place; the pack in 1922 be badly over- 
done, and the plunge downward cause havoc and demoraliza- 
tion once more. This ought to be avoided. 

The wise city folks figure that, farmer-like, the growers will 
plant his crops in just the same way he used to and the can- 
ners will can them just like they used to do; but they are 
wrong this time. The farmer made good money during the 
war and saved it, and has largely become an overseer where 
he formerly was a very hard worker. Now if the prices are 
not right he will let his fields lie idle, save money by not hiring 
help and take life easy. No need to picture the canner be- 
cause without the crops he cannot operate. And if these pre- 
dictions do not materialize to the detriment of the buyers and 
the market generally, then the canners, forced into becoming 
jobbers as well, will have to have large financial backing, which 
means the centralization of canning into strong hands. This 
must be the result of a continuation of the present policy. 

The market on No. 3 standard tomatoes is quoted today at 
$1.10 with No. 2s at 75c and there are rumors of even lower 
prices, as some who have been forced to turn their stocks 


into money, have weakened the market just that much. And- 


still it must be said that the strong holders are not coming 
onto the market. Of course, so long as there are some canners 
forced upon the market by dire stress, the buyers do not care, 
as that enables them to get their goods at their own prices. 

In corn there has been a weakness also, in spite of the 
strong position this article holds ag to this coming year’s pack. 


‘if you can possibly help it. 


Here again, there have been forced offerings and the market 
has sagged in sympathy. It is a very bad time to offer goods 

} We call attention to the recent 
ruling of the Bureau of Chemistry that Golden Bahtam corn 
must be actually that, and not merely a yellow grained corn, 
or the goods will be condemned as in violation of the law, if 
labelled Golden Bantam. All that is gold-en is not Bantam, 
apparently. 

Cheap peas, we are assured, once more are entirely cleaned 
up, and nothing below standard is now obtainable. This article 
is gaining in strength and demand is improving. 

Fruits are said to be more talked about than bought, and 
that the market is very quiet on them. 

Although this is one of the “Big Four’ years when 


' salmon run heavily, it ig said the salmon canners will operate 


upon a very. much reduced scale this season. The fleets which, 
are being. fitted out now are equipped for very light runs, and 
many canneries will not open at all. 

There is nothing new to. report in the way of cans or sup-~ 
plies, except that rumor which says that one large.can com- 
pany has named quite favorable prices upon cans to some cus- 
tomers, and about which we comment in our editorial this 
week. 


NOTES AND “OBSERVATIONS. 


That strolling through. the 
garden or orchard, did you ever brush against a tree after a 
recent shower and note the myriads of raindrops that fell upon 
you? We did something like that last week, when we announced 
that the 1921 Almanac was ready and that all should receive 


_ a copy by the time the issue reached them. There was a little 


hitch in the mailing, and only about half of them got off at the 
time scheduled. They have all been gone, now, for several 
days—but, gee, whiz! the flood of letters, postals, etc.,, tell- 
ing us that theirs failed to arrive! We are sorry for the delay, 
but not very, because it was worth it to know how. highly the 
whole industry thinks of this little Almanac, Thank you, 
gentlemen! } 


THE FUTURE OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


An Address by Harry P. Strasbaugh, President of The National 
Canners’ Association, before the New York Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on February 17, 1921. 


I have been asked to talk on the future of the canning in- 
dustry. Evidently when your secretary made this suggestion 
he felt the least said of the past would be best. But there 
are times when it is difficult to talk of the future without at 
least an occasional reference to the past, just as the surround- 
ing circumstances are sometimes essential to reflect to the 
camera the proper picture. 

What I have to say is to be only an echo of the great 
“Consumers’ Convention” of the National Canners’ Association 
recently held in Atlantic City. Many of the most noted: -speak- 
ers of the nation voiced their sentiment. at that memorable 
meeting. If you have not read in detail what was said it is 
your loss. But do not deceive yourself by thinking-that what 
was said is going. unread. 

Like the sped arrow, never to return, the moral obligation 
of the canner to the consumer has been launched and is .speed- 
ing its way, and-the campaign of education, already started by 
the National Canners’ Association, is daily gaining momentum, 
Its great effect, accomplishment and possibilities are the sub- 
ject of discussion, comment and consideration by every canner 
in this broad land and even,beyond-our borders as well. 

“What Say.Ye, Most Respected Host?”—Just what may 
be the obligation of the farmer, the grocer and retailer to the 
consumer is now an open question. As for the canner, he has 
gone on record with the slogan, ‘“What say ye, most respected 
host?” The canner knows there are hurdles ahead. He does 
not dare to hope he will.dodge them. Neither does he desire to 
withhold his problems from the producer, the distributor or the 
consumer, who will always have the last word. 

I will endeavor to enumerate at least a few of the para- 
mount difficulties which have been and are still confronting the 
canner. And in some cases you will agree that these difficulties 
are by no means of the canners own making, nor doeg he claim 
sole ownership, guardian or custodianship of the copyright. 

In the pre-war period the business man who made a suc- 
cess of his business was commended not only by menof affairs 
but envied by those who had tackled the great adventure of 
chance and had lost. As. we entered the war, and simce, there 
has been much unnecessary criticism of those who con uct their 
business successfully and without fear or favor. 
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Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cins Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs each. stacked to the 
roof, nin teen high. on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded atjBaltimore, Md., and un- 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brookly1, Bor- 
deaux, F ance, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, 
and Antwerp, checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 


Fibre Boxes 


take up 17% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
countlighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage 


Write for particulars 
THE CONTAINER 
Chicago 


TRADE. 


Why Normalcy Has Not Been Reached.—During the past 
twelve months if there had been less talk of profiteering and 


high cost of living and more talk of “loafing on the job,’”’ the © 


nation would have reached normalcy sooner. ‘High cost of 
loafing” is the mother of ‘High cost of living.”” Unfortunately, 
it frequently takes the rank and file of the American people 
some time to come around to the true situation, But when 
they come, they always come with a shout, even though it is 
often like volunteer firemen, who arrive on the scene after 
most of the damage is done. 

Far too long a time it has been forgotten that success- 
ful business men make a nation strong, and incapable man- 
agement of business, whether individual or governmental, tends 
toward decline, decay and oblivion. There is but little differ- 
ence between men and nations; the latter are only the former 
magnified in millions, and nourishment for the one is like- 
wise prosperity for the other. 

Individually or naturally, we cannot long afford to de- 
tract from success. Success of business or nations is never ac- 
complished by attempting to pull the other fellow’s head un- 
der the water. Live and let live seems also to have become 
a relic of the past. Commissions and regulations are now 
supposed to have the good of the public more at heart than 
those who really do things. 

Cheap Canned Food is Canners’ Menace—The canning in- 
dustry has been handed freely the cup of criticism and the 
thinking canners fully realize that there have been times when 
such criticism has been partially justified. The constant cry 
for cheap canned foods has been the canners’ menace for years. 
Not how good, but how cheap, is much too often the only en- 
couragement offered the producer of hermetically sealed canned 
food. 


When mother Eve had her first craving she wanted an 
apple and her sons and daughters have ever since been wanting 
fruits from the Garden of Eden, but their preference has ever 
been for choice selections. Between seasons when the garden 
is sear and barren the product of the tin can is not only a sub- 
stitute in the emergency, but ofttimes the cooked and already 
prepared article is not only more convenient and economical, 
but more healthful, tasty and edible than was the raw fruit 
itself in mid-season. 


HOT and COLD 
PICK UP ‘GUMS 


Best of their kind on the market today. 
Economically Satisfactory 


Low Price 


Quick Service 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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The canner’s mission is a noble one. He preserves what na- 
ture produces, and not a single straw should be put in the way 


to thwart his important mission. He preserves in times of 
plenty for times of scarcity. After years of individual effort it 
is evident the canning industry as a whole has not been keeping 
pace with other industries. Organization is the only hope for 
the canner who wants his industry to be 99 9/10 pure. 

The National Canners’ Association has been spending year- 
ly for close to five years a large sum of money in research 
work, Eminent scientists from Harvard University, Leland 
Stanford University and the University of California are also 
giving their best energies and assistance and co-operation. 
Ptomaine poisoning is a myth, so declare one of these scien- 
tists, and as soon as the deadly bacilli botulinus appeared they 
studied it and although they have been working less than two 


years, they find it can be given the death blow by proper and’ 


sufficient heat sterilization. 


Canners Efforts Praised by Leaders in World’s Work— 
Scientists, leaders in home economics, women’s clubs, as well 
as newspaper writers and critics, have commended the canners’ 
efforts along these lines. Alfred J. McCann, of the Uew York 
Globe, says: ‘‘The public pays, the public should know how to 
obtain that for which it is ready to pay, pretty pictures and 
fine rhetoric and a beautiful Mithograph label may or may not 
be frank—too often they mislead. The National Canners seal 
represents purity, the’ label quality.” | 

It is our intention to continue our campaign of health and 
thus benefit mankind, pursuing the death germs with vigor 
and employing the best talent obtainable. 

“Know Thy Food’’ Is 1921 Slogan—An ancient philosopher 
said, ‘‘Know thyself.” The National Canners’ Association is 
conducting a campaign for which the slogan might well be, 
“Know thy food.” What is food? Food is not just “filling.” 
Food should tempt and please the eye and palate. Food should 
be health producing, sustaining and for the purpose of length- 
ening days. Canned food is the safest food, it being hermet- 
ically sealed. If properly inspected and certified, it is safer 
than foods sold in bulk, for as long as it is sealed it is not 
subject to contamination. 


(Continued on page 56) 


BOXES | CRATING 


LUMBER | 


Mr. Canner:— 


Among other important things 25 years of 
practical experience in the canning business has 
taught us is that one of the yawning needs of the in- 
dustry was an absolutely unlimited dependable sup- 
ply of boxes. 


We come to you as a result of great effort in 
a position to fulfill this necessity. No orders are 
too big for us to handle. Our prices are extremely 
close and alike to all and are governed absolutely 
on the ruling market price of lumber at the time of 
inquiry. No fly by night proposition, a straight 
open market transaction. 

We have ten large responsible mills west and 
an equal] number south,and selleither western white, 
spruce, hemlock sls, or rotary cut fir or spruce,also 
southern pine sls, or rotary cut southern soft pine 
(loblolly. ) 

Every box guaranteed. Prices, terms and 
service are right.. Your interest urges your inquiry 
Wire or write us today. 


Federal Box & Lumber Co. 
128 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. — 
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DOUBLE SEAMER 


Attaches Covers to Filled Cans 
of the Sanitary Type 


This simple, clean-cut mach- 
ine relieves you of the burden 
of mechanical upkeep. 


It is the last word in double 
seaming. 


Every machine for can making 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors t6 TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The Cameron No. 154 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Postoffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. Omaua, NEB. 
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NEW YORK MARKET. 


Jobbers Watching the Market — Only Small Lots Being 
Bought—Tomatoes Weak—Low Prices on Corn Quoted— 
Peas in Better Demand—Fruits Not Moving— 
Picked Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, Feb. 25th, 1921. 


The Situation—The canned food jobber is watching to 
see which way the cat will jump, after the buying spirit of a 
few weeks ago. A depression has occurred in which slightly 
lower prices in a number of items has taken place. The ques- 
tion is, will the market go lower or will it go in for another 
boom? This uncertainty, as it is today, makes it appear an 
act of wisdom on the part of the distributor to take goods only 
from day to day, as his needs actually dictate. In view of 
this fact, the movement is more or less forced and the canner 
is not in as advantageous position that he was only a short 
time ago, It is the buyers’ market as much as ever with routine 
and limited trading the order of the day. 

Small lot orders for canned foods are frequently placed, 
but trading lacks snap, because of the traders refusal to move 
large parcels. The market is kept from downright dullness 
on account of the increased consumption which causes a heavier 
movement than a month ago. Jobbers are slow to take goods 
beyond their actual needs from day to day, and they are not 
going beyond the business in hand or in sight to get a reserved 
stock. 

Tomatoes—tThere is a strong contrast to the peak of prices 
when No. 2s sold up to 85c and No. 3s at $1.20 f. 0. b. fac- 
tory. it is a case of 75a77%c and $1.10a1.15, depending upon 
the canner and the district from which the stock comes. Vir- 
ginia producers are under bidding Maryland canners, because 
of more favorable freight rates. Factory buying is dull and 
spot business is not spirited nor active. Inasmuch as con- 
sumption has been developed and the retail movement is heav- 
ier than it has been, wholesale buying is done only to take 
care of the outlet. As the market is weak, there is no specu- 
lation or advance buying. As Southern packs are lower, Cali- 
fornia No. 2%s and No. 10s are at a standstill and are held 
at $1.10a1.12%4. It is impossible to make distributors believe 
Southern tomatoes are at the bottom and will advance to a 
new level later. The distributors fear this late advance is to 
be followed by a decline. Some buying by Canadian buyers 
at 95c on the Coast is reported. Puree is easy at former 
prices. No large orders are being placed, the holders are more 
anxious to sell than the users are to purchase. The inactive 
demand for tomatoes has resulted in sales being limited to 
jobbing lots as needed. In the retail channels, the standard 
grades are moving along in a quiet way, as consumption has 
increased somewhat. The movement is so slight, however, as 
not to cause a boom in the wholesale market. Southern and 
Western standards are steadily moving without attracting much 
attention. 

Corn—tThere is no more than normal small lot demand 
for the standard grades. Southern producers are holding 
their standards at 75a85c f. o. b. factory, while the buyer’s 
ideas are at 70c, the movement is blocked, as neither side will 
yield. Buying is only for actual and immediate consumption. 
Other grades of corn are less active, but firmly held. 

Peas—Peas are the brightest spot in the major vegetables. 
The demand is steady for spot stocks and can be had for be- 
tween $1.00 and $1.05. Factory buying is taking place, and 
sales are put through subject to the approval of samples. The 
canner is holding the market firm, in the country, on any- 
thing approaching a standard. The best seller is the stan- 
dards, the next grade being dull. Fancys are sparingly offered, 
but prices are firm. Future business is not being done in any 
section, as far as known. 

Succotash—Succotash is not viewed very strongly by the 
buyers. Canners are not anxious to sell at the present range 
of prices, they being very set in their views. Maryland No. 2 


standards are offered at $1.30 and Maryland extra standards 
selling at $1.05. The better grades are scarce. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are mostly in routine de- 
mand, prices being firm. Southern No. 2s quoted at $1.15, No. 
3 standards at $1.75, No, 10 standards at $5.00. 

Canned Fruits—There was more comment regarding Cali- 
fornia fruits than orders, either on spot or for forward ship- 


ment. The market is upset and dull, due to the cut in prices 
by the corporation on its unsold reserves. Coast buying has 
been temporarily checked. As consumption is increasing, it 
is hoped that with the clearing out of the high priced stocks, 
the grocery trade will get down to a replacement basis, which 
will further stimulate the consumer demand, 

Apricots—There are a few small export orders from Eng- 
land for No. 2%s being placed from time to time, both here 
and on the Coast. The domestic is slow of movement. Choice 
California apricots are being offered at $1.80. 

Peaches—Peaches are steady with a few inquiries being 
received. California lines are being bought on the Coast at 
prices ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. below quotations 
given at the opening. 

Pineapple—Holders of pineapple are inclined to listen to 
reductions to close sales, as there is no particular demand for 
this offering. They are anxious to sell and find it necessary 
to shade prices to accomplish this end. 

Apples—Apples are ruling quiet here with no more than 
routine purchases being made. Maine 10s are being offered 
at $4.50; Pennsylvania 10s at $3.75; New York 10s at $4.25. 

Pears—Good grades are active. Extra No. 10 standards 
are offered at $11.25, while Kiefer extra No. 10 standards 
changed hands at $11.00. 

Salmon—tThe Coast is using every natural and artificial 
stimulant to increase the sale of pink and chums, and is suc- 
ceeding in increasing the movement of both grades. Pinks 
are put on the basis of 95c oh the Coast, while chums are 65a 
75c. The Southern and interior markets are buying, while 
New York prefers to trade on spot, where pinks can be had 
from $1.05 up. There is a listless demand for pinks and the 
market remains easy. Red Alaska is offered when the op- 
portunity presents itself, but the movement is slow. Medium 
reds are offered at $1.35 on the Coast. Spot goods are slow, 
and not much is offered. 

Sardines—Sardines are like other canned fish, with the 
market weak. Maine sardines are moving in a limited way. 
Canners are making ready for the new season and give no idea 
as to future prices. The Lenten season has not materially af- 
fected consumption as yet, in order to bring a heavier move- 
ment in the wholesale market. Spring buying has not started 
as yet, hence the situation lacks special interest. 

Fish—Tuna fish is in demand, but dull. White Cali- 
fornia halves are selling at $10.50, while quarters sold yester- 
day at $6.50. ’ 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


A wire from the Canners’ League of California, states 
that 26 per cent. of the 1920 pack of canned fruit of California 
was still on the Coast, roughly speaking, 3,000,000 cases. 

Some business reported from Canadian markets on Cali- 
fornia No. 2% tomatoes were holding firm at 95c on the 
Coast. This size can be had on spot at $1.10 to $1.12%. 

A report from Macon, Ga., reads: ‘‘Georgia’s mammoth 
peach crop is now in grave danger of being ruined, due to 
existing weather conditions. In Houston, Sumter and Macon 
counties, the heart of the $4,000,000 belt, growers are appre- 
hensive for the safety of the crops. Large orchards are already 
in embryo bloom, and before the end of the week, unless a 
freeze sets in, will be a great sea of waving pink.’’ 

Guatemalan and foreign capital has secured a tract of 
land near the port of San Jose for the planting of 2,000,000 
pineapples, 60,000, of which have been planted. A firm in San 
Francisco is negotiating with the owners of the largest fruit 
canning plant in the republic with a view to securing the plant 
and using it exclusively for canning pineapples. ; 
interests are also securing descriptions and prices of properties 
suitable for this fruit. 

R. W. Messenger, the Federalsburg, Md., tomato canner, 
in a letter throws additional light upon the prospective cost 
of packing canned tomatoes, given out recently, I wish to call 
to your attention the fact that this estimate was made on 
No. 2 cans, and that the cost of packing No. 3 cang of to- 
matoes during the 1921 season will likely be between 45 and 
50 per cent. more than the estimated costs of packing No. 2s.” 

“This means approximately that unless cans, cases, labels, 
raw stock, labor and incidental items are lower next fall than 
they are now, or than it appears likely they will be, No. 3 
tomatoes will cost about $1.50 per dozen to pack. It will 
readily be seen that with tomato packers badly discouraged 
by the present unwillingness of jobbers and retailers to carry 
a fair share of canned tomatoes and their evident desire to buy 
at prices not only below the cost of production last fall, but 
also far below the cost of replacement this fall, preparations 
for the 1921 pack are being curtailed by said packers to an ex- 
tent which bids fair to make an actual shortage positively cer- 
tain next fall and winter.” HUDSON. 


Hawaiian: 


The mere mention of reductions these days 
has a strange fascination for everybody—pro- 
vided, of course,they hit you in the right place. 

One reason why more Embry—4—One 
Boxes are being used today than ever before. 

Shippers who use them know that they re- 
duce labor costs and shipping bills. 


And when you consider that Embry—4— 
Ones are frequently as much as 50% lighter 
than cumbersome,old fashioned shipping cases, 
this is not surprising; it just naturally results 
in a saving of handling, packing and shipping. 

And here’s another interesting feature—sur- 
prising to most people: Embry—4— One Boxes 
are actually nearly twice as strong. The rea- 
son for this is simply because the peak load is 
carried by tough, stapled, steel wires, thus per- 
mitting the use of lighter weight material. 


Send along your name and we’!] tell you of 
some more shipping economies that will aston- 
ish you. 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 


Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 


828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 


vines as other feeders do. 


_For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac. 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenve 


BALTIMORE MD 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Lower Prices Have Greatly Increased Consumption—More In- 
quiry Noticed—The Salmon Market is Quite—Prepara- 
tions for a Very Light Pack in 1921— 

Buyers Continue Efforts to Get To- 
matoes at Lower Prices, 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb, 25th, 1921. 


Better Consumption—The most encouraging fature of the 
canned food business of late has been the marked increase in con- 
sumption brought about by lower retail prices. Retailers have 
been accused, and probably justly so, of having retarded the sale 
of canned products by maintaining prices at, the levels estab- 
lished during the war. Long after canners and wholesalers made 
substantial cuts in prices and absorbed heavy losses retailers 
sold at former figures, and a few are still doing so, but keener 
competition and the buying strike on the part of the public are 
having their effects and canned foods are no longer being generally 
held at prohibitive costs. Retailers are finding that the demand 
has been greatly stimulated by lower prices and are cleaning up 
old stocks rapidly, with the result that they are coming into 
the market again. All realize that the 1921 pack will be on a 
lower price level and purchases are therefore confined to imme- 
diate requirements. While small orders are coming in with an in- 
teresting regularity and in the aggregate amount to considerable. 
Canners are commencing to receive inquiries in regard to aspar- 
agus, cherries and other articles packed early in the season, and 
some orders have been received, subject to approval of opening 
prices. The speculative element is entirely missing and is not ex- 
pected to be much in evidence during the coming season. 

Salmon—The salmon market is quiet, as far as move- 
ments from first hands are concerned, and there is every indica- 
tion that prices have reached the bottom. Most packers are refus- 
ing to part with holdings at present quotations, which represent 
a loss to them, and express confidence that the time is near for a 
reaction in the market. They have held their stocks through a 
long dull period and are not in a mood at present to make fur- 
ther sacrifices. The market here is firmer and higher than in 
New York due to this attitude on the part of canners. Prepara- 
tions are being made for a very light pack in Alaska this sea- 
son, many firms planning to keep their plants closed, and this is 
adding strength to the situation. The demand for canned fish in 
the Orient is picking up some and several steamship companies 
are attempting to aid in this movement by reducing freight rates. 
The former rate of $16 a ton has been cut to $12 and a further 
reduction is a possibility. 

Tomatoes—The market for canned tomatoes is quiet, with 
quite a difference in opinion as regards prices. Buyers are still 
making efforts to secure stocks at 85 cents, having purchased some 
goods at this figure a few weeks ago, but canners are holding 
out for more. Many California canners have announced that they 
will not operate this year on tomatoes, or that their pack will 
be a very small one, warning growers in advance to reduce the 
acreage. The Utah Canners’ Association recently held a meeting 
and it has been decided to materially reduce the pack there in 
order that the surplus may be cleaned up. It has also been de- 
cided to cut down on the pack of peas in that State and prelimi- 
nary estimates place the output for the coming season at about 
one-fourth that of last year. 

The 1921 Fruit Pack—Rumors have been going the rounds 
of late to the effect that California fruit canners are planning 
to combine and restrict their output this season in order that 
the surplus on hand may be moved. Leading packers brand this 
talk as ridiculous point out the fact that the surplus in many lines 
is so light that it will be cleaned up before the new pack is avail- 
able. They declare that there is no necessity of combining for 
such a purpose and that some operators will likely make light 
runs from choice or necessity, which will probably serve to hold 
the pack within reasonable bounds. 

Olives—Ripe olives have been greatly to the fore of late 
through the publicity efforts of growers and packers and Ripe 
Olive Day promised to be a great success. Olive receipes have 
been scattered broadcast, railroads and hotels have placed this 
fruit on their menus and slogan contests are being featured in 
many of the leading papers of the State. Plans for the organiza- 


Jaunched and a non-profit organization is planned to be representa- 
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tive of both grower and packer. This organization ‘would open 
a State office to act as a clearing house for all trouble, to give 
accurate crop reports each season, to ascertain costs of produc- 
tion, to take up national advertising, to stop intershipments of 
fruit by packers from one part of the State to another, to arrange 
for adequate tariff protection, to work for better olive culture and 
to uphold the standard of the olive pack. 

The Ehmann Olive Co., which operates the largest olive 
packing plant in the world at Oroville, Cal., brought the packing 
season to a close on February 14. On the closing day ice cream 
and cake was served to the several hundred women workers in 
accordance with the annual custom of this concern. 


In Hawaii—In its survey of business conditions in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the Mercantile Trust Company in its monthly 
review recently said: “The pineapple industry, second only to 
sugar in importance, is anticipating another good year. A crop 
of around 5,750,000 cases is estimated, as compared with the 1920 
output of 5,78.182 cases. The marketing of the new crop may 
prove a somewhat harder proposition, owing to the continued dis- 
turbed conditions throughout the world, but it is felt that the 
product has such merit that it will sell at a figure which will 
return a good profit to the producing companies. It has been pro- 
posed to resume the national advertising campaign, which was 
discontinued a few years ago, and undoubtedly this matter will 
be given serious consideration in the near future by the Pine- 
apple Packers’ Association. 

Coast Notes—The Carnation Milk Company has announced 
the resumption of condensing operations at its plants in Wash- 
ington. These include plants at Kent, Ferndale, Mount Vernon, 
Everson, Stanwood, Sedro Wooley and Chehalis. 


The Kirsten Packing Co., which operates fish and tomate 
canneries near San Francisco, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $600,000. The directors are: Edward Kirsten. FE. 8S. Boon 
and T. J. O’Leary. 

The Surf Packing Co., of Seattle, Wash., has increased its 
‘apital stock of $200,000. 

The George Inlet Packing Company, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has increased its capital stock to $100,000. It is 
engaged in salmon packing. 

Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, arrived in San Francisco last week. 

W. H. Hindle, a grower and packer of pineapples, is in San 
Francisco from the Hawaiian Islands. 

B. B. Meek, of the Mount Ida Packing Company, Oroville, 
Cal., has returned from Washington, where he went in connection 
with the tariff on olives and olive products. 

Eugene M. O'Neill, well known San Francisco canned foor 
broker, has returned from an Eastern business trip, having been 
away since the first of the year. 


“BERKELEY.” 


0. V, SPEDDEN WITH ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


O. V. Spedden made his debut to the canning industry as 
a representative of the Atlantic Can Company, of which pop- 
ular James A. Cole is president. Then he thought to change 
his fortlunes by straying away, and he remained away for a 
couple of years, but has come back to his first love and is 
again on the road representing Atlantic cans. That is what 
President Cole says about his cans: ‘‘You may try others, 
but you’ll be back.” 


MISBRANDING CORN. 


The Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just advised that the term ‘‘Golden 
Bantam Corn” on labels should be restricted to that particular 
variety. The Bureau advises that in many instances other 
canning varieties known as Charlevoix, Bantam Evergreen and 
other yellow corns are labeled as Golden Bantam Corn. 

Th Bureau states that in interstate shipments of varieties 
of corn other than Golden Bantam under labels indicating the 
product to be of the Golden Bantam variety, such products 
will be regarded by the Bureau as misbranded under the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act. 


This matter will be mentioned in the next bulletin issued 
by the National Canners’ Association, but in view of the fact 
that canners at this season of the year are generally placing 
their orders for labels for wse on the 1921 pack, we feei it 
important that this information be placed in your hands at 
once. 
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~CHICAGO MARKET 


Canned Food; Moving at the Low Prices—Higher Priced Foods 
Standing Still—The Way tke Corn Canner Feels About 
1921—Substandard Pras Are Gone—Looks L‘ke 
Higher Cost Prices for Peas. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, Feb, 25th, 1921. 

Market Cond‘tions—Low priced goods for 10c retailing 
in canned foods are moving rapidly and standard corn, sub- 
standard peas and 2s tomatoes are therefore selling freely. 
There is also some demand for 2s green stringless beans or 
refugee beans where they are to be had on that basis. 

The movement of any higher or better grade of goods in 
vegetables is not perceptible. 

The general feeling in the trade as to business for March, 
April and May is that canned foods are going to sell freely 
and that stocks are going to clean up before next packing sea- 
son opens up. 

I had a conversation with a big Iowa corn canner this 
week and he said: 

“T have a stock of corn which I don’t intend to sell at pres- 
ent prices. I have figured carefully and find that allowing for 
all probable reductions in labor, cans and corn I will not be 
able to pack standard corn for a lower cost than $1.07% to 
$1.121%4 and my profit would have to be added. 

“I am seriously thinking of letting my plant stand idle 
for 1921 and using my stock of corn to supply my regular 
customers during 1921. By the way, look up for me a few 
blocks of good standard unlabeled corn conveniently located 
to me at prevailing low prices and, as we have some money 
that is not working, we will buy some of it. I regard it as a 
good investment.”’ 

I find that it is the general intention of most canners to 
reduce acreage and the intention of many to shut down their 
plants entirely, as they are good business men and do not see 
the wisdom of packing a lot of canned foods which they will 
have to sell at a loss. Let’s hope, however, that conditions 
will change so materially that their intentions will not be 
justifiable and that our next pack, for 1921, will be normal 
and that a large line of futures will be bought by the dealers, 
wholesale and retail. 

Canned Corn—I heard of some gales today in a small way 
that will determine the market better than if I wrote about it 
in a general way until my finger cramped, viz.: 2000 cases 
24—-2s, standard corn f. o. b. Ohio, 77%c; 2000 cases, 24—2s, 
Michigan corn, extra standard, f. o. b. cannery, 85c; 1000 
cases, 24——2s, standard corn, f. o. b. Indiana, 85c; 1000 cases, 
24—-2s, Country Gentleman corn, extra standard f. o. b. Il- 
linois, $1.15. 

Canned Peas—Substandards are a thing of the past. They 
are all gone out of first hands and only standards can now 
be had at from 90c to 95c per dozen. 

I note sales this week of 200 cases 24—-2s substandard 5s 
sweets, 80c; 700 cases 24—2s substandard 4s Alaska, 80c; 
1400 cases 24 — 2s substandard 5s Alaska, 80; 400 cases, 
24—2s substandard 2s sweet, 95c; 1000 cases 24—-2 4s sweet 
standard, $1.00. All f. o. b. canneries, less freight to Chicago. 

Canned Fruits—I am constantly hearing of heavy sales 
of canned fruits f. 0. b. Pacific Coast at very low prices, but 
am unable to confirm the reports. The purchases are not be- 
ing made in the market by our buyer, for they won’t; talk 
about carload purchases even and all ‘‘filling in’ vacancies 
in stocks by buying from each other in a small way. Prices 
are so irregular that they cannot be quoted. 


I heard that several Michigan canners had cleaned up on 


_ canned strawberries to Chicago buyers at a very low price not 


made public. I infer that it was lower than. $1.50 for No. 2 
20c goods, as several lots have been sold lately at that price. 

Future Pea Prices—Nothing was done at Milwaukee last 
week at a meeting of Wisconsin canners in relation to announc- 
ing a future price on canned peas. There was much discus- 
sion and an exchange of views. 

One canner to whom I talked said: 

“T saw the actual cost figures of nine Wisconcin pea can- 
ners and three Illinois pea canners taken from their audits 
and they showed an average cost on all sizes of $1.41. Of 
course, the lower grades would be sold cheaper and the small 
and fancy peas higher. If packs are that high for 1921 prices 
will be higher than the opening price for 1921, of course. Let’s 
hope not.” 

Canned Oysters—A competitive war is on for oyster busi- 
ness between packers of Maryland and Florida. I note that one 
cannery in Baltimore is packing oysters loyally and is making 
some cales, but one of the Southern canneries is making a 
much lower price and shading Baltimore prices about 15 per 
cent. I have not seen a sample of this cheap lot of Southern 
canned oysters. 

News—F. W. Traxler, of the Plymouth canneries, visited 
Chicago this week. His peas of 1920 pack are all sold out at 
Plymouth, Oakfield, Glenbeulah and Whitewater. He is one 
of the big canners of that State and grows peas on his own 
farms. He has not asked a farmer to plant peas this season, 
intending to grow them himself. 

E, W. Verden, president of the Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, passed through Chicago this week on his way to a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ 
Association. WRANGLER. 


THE CANNED FOOD SITUATION ON THE COAST. 


Chicago, Feb. 7th, 1921. 
Editor The Canning Trade: 


I have received the following interesting and edifying 
letter from a friend on the Pacific Coast. I have not permission 
to publish it, but I believe it should be published in the interest 
of the betterment of conditions. 

The author was formerly buyer for one of the big Chi- 
cago packers before they quit handling canned foods (Morris 
& Co.) and since then has been manager of the San Francisco 
office for the Warmington & Duff Co. He is a wise and shrewd 
observer and has a vivid talent for the analysis of trade con- 
ditions and the courage and candor to state them fairly and 
truly. It would be a pitty not to publish his letter, and I! 
am going to send it to you. 


WRANGLER. 


San Francisco, Jan. 28, 1921. 


Friend Wrangler: I was just looking over your article 
in The Canning Trade this week and wish to compliment you 
upon taking advantage of an opportune time to criticise some 
of the influences that have recently entered into the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs generally. 

Judging from the tenor of wires and inquiries received by 
the canners and distributors of foodstuffs on the Coast dur- 
ing th last three weeks, would naturally lead one to believe 
that the feeling is general throughout the United States: That 
the canneries and distributors of foodstuff are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and are willing to accept any offer that might be 
made them, and as a result of this feeling, a great many ridic- 
ulous offers have been made and declined, for it is true the can- 
ner’s position is not an enviable one, yet it is not quite as bad 
as painted. 

During 1920 several elements developed that did not help 
the canners’ position. First, th growers were not willing 
to accept anything like a reasonable price for their products 
compared with the prevailing prewar average. This was ex- 
plained by saying that the land values had increased from 100 
to 500 per cent., and labor had increased from 50 to 150 per 
cent., and that they would require from $100 to $125: per ton 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Work 
Good Looks 
in All U. S. Labels 


Into all U. S. labels go skill, care 
and fine design. They are made to 
help sell good products and they do — 
because they attract the eye and give 
complete identification. This is Color 
Printing Headquarters and the home 
of first rate labels. 


Thousands of food producing con- 
cerns come to us because they know 
our work to be uniform in quality and 
properly priced. Large orders or small 
ones are always welcome. Every piece 
of work gets full measure of attention. 
Come here for quality in color print- 
ing of all kinds. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trade-marks. And we search titles of 
old ones. Our trade-mark bureau con- 
tains 730,000 trade-marks registered 
and unregistered. Without charge, 
our customers may quickly ascertain 
whether or not any contemplated de- 
vice can be registered, at a saving of 
time and money, and often avoiding 
troublesome and costly litigation. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
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Pulp 
and Better Quality 


Se test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 

production and the grading of the product. Most any 
coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 
an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 
and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking.. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efficiency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—-Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 
information on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Eastern Representative Coast Representative 


San Jose, Cal. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Wonder if he means us? An editorial in The Baltimore Sun 
of February 22nd said: 
How the Silk Trade Recovered. 

The way to resume is to resume. That applies to busi- 
ness as well as specie payments, but resumption is not 
always a simple process. When the wheels of business are 
clogged the obstructions must be cleared away before the 
machine can again advance. But brain work and determi- 
nation will help to clear away the obstructions more quick- 
ly than it can be done if those who have the work to do 
lack those qualities. 

This has been illustrated recently rather notably in 
the silk industry. It was about the first of all to suffer 
from the break in commodity prices which began last year. 
Its losses were heavy. For some months the business was 
stagnant. Then, a week or so ago, hews came that the 
silk mills were running again and turning out a large pro- 
duction, that people were buying again, that the business 
doing was already good and the prospects better. 

Some one on the New York Tribune had the curiosity 
to dig into the matter and to inquire into the cause. Re- 
sumption did not come about by chance. The silk dealers 
and producers did not wait to have new business thrust 
upon them. “The people in the silk industry,’ says the 
Tribune, “the merchants, the wholesalers, the producers 
and the raw silk importers, took account of their joint 
problem and quickly worked out its main snarls. A basis 
for new business was struck. There was no waiting for 
Government aid from special credit funds or higher tariffs. 
There was no disagreeable and handicapping, strife with 
labor. There was no idle waiting for better times.’ 

A good object lesson! Some other industries that were 
not so hard hit by the business depression as this one 
might profit by its example. 

Wonder if he means us? 


A whole lot of business men are coming to the conclusion that 
there is nothing to be gained by sitting still any longer, and that 


it is not true that “all things come to those who can but wait.” 


We have been told this week, for instance. that in one section— 
where this canner is located—the growers are making preparations 
to go ahead, and have named prices of from 10¢ to 12¢ per basket 
for tomatoes. These are very low figures, but at 15c¢ per basket 
there are lots of growers ready to do business. And the canners 
are right there with them, making preparations to go ahead. 


There comes to us over the wires of rumor that can prices are 
being made, in instances, of a very much more favorable nature 
than generally supposed; these can companies evidently counting 
upon the independent tin plate makers giving them a better price 
than now quoted as the market. This rumor goes on to point 
out: that the so-called trust tin plate mills have been continually 
running through all this dull period, and have not cut wages, 
and therefore cannot cut tin plate prices, as tin plate is 95 per 
cent. labor. On the other hand, the independent tin plate factories 
have been shut down for about three months, but are now opening 
with wages cut about 25 per cent. in some cases, not so much 
in others. If this be true the independent makers have caused 
themselves a saving in wages during the idle period equal to 25 


per cent.—three months of the year—and the further cut in wages 
at present will enable them to put tin plate on the market at 
very much lower prices. Most of this, as we have said, is at- 
tributed to rumor, except that it is definitely known some can 
orders at very favorable figures have been taken, and by reputable 
concerns. The tin plate explanation bears the semblance of rea- 
son and truth. 


Another contended strongly that business cannot be resumed 
upon a large scale until wages are materially reduced, and labor 
production approaches more nearly its former ratio. Another 
refuted this just as strongly, saying that prices must come down 
before labor can afford to take less. As a looker-on, this was 
very interesting to us. For it brought out the fact that so far 
as manufacturers are concerned every line of merchandise has 
been ruthlessly cut in price—by the manufacturers. You know it 
has in canned foods; you see it in shoes, clothing, household goods 
and everything else, except that you are slow to believe the claims 
as true. Well, the other manufacturer is just as slow to believe 
that the canner is honest when he says that canned tomatoes 
cost $1.50 for No. 38s that are selling today at $1.15. But his 
contention is just as true as is yours. The difficulty is that in 
many lines the buyer does not get the benefit of the manufacturer’s 
cut as he should by this time. The manufacturers, speaking as a 
whole, have marked off their prices and are taking their losses; 
a great deal of labor has done the same thing, but the men in 
between have clogged and blocked the game. But these, too, are 
now beginning to realize that they must take their share of the 
losses; that no man has a right to entirely escape his share of 
the losses. Public indignation is growing to a dangerous point 
when in one town of New Jersey the people boycotted the butchers, 
the bakers and the retail grocers, shutting up 35 stores. Wait- 
ing has become unpopular and the slogan is now: “Let’s Go!” 


Some of our machinery and supply men need a big injection 
of this virus of “let’s go!” for they are showing a very weak spirit, 
if you can say they have any spirit at all. They are making no 
efforts at all to do business and are setting a very bad example 
to the canners who look to their actions for guidance. Unfortun- 
ately the men who need this advice are not the ones who will 
read this; for as they have withdrawn into their shells in an 
effort to do business, so have they ceased to follow the industry 
and its actions; but some of their salesmen and representatives, 
who are chaffing at the bits, should drop this under their noses, 
with a hint that it is a bad time to be spreading pessimism either 
by word or act, and that the time tu be up and doing is here. 


Read what the silk men have done, and read what Mr. H. W. 
Phelps tells the industry in his Theatre addresses in this issue, 
and you will learn what can be done and the way to do it. 


Business is resuming—Let’s Go! 


cans for products. 
Manufactured on the most 
up-to-date machinery. Our 
exceptional loading and for- 
warding facilities assure you 
quick shipments. 


Latest can closing machines 
supplied. 


Corporation “NY. 


i899 Boyle Can Company Plant 1921 ; 
Executive Officer -509 Fitth Ave. New York Cit 
Plants New Fork Palttmore Brooklyn 
Ghicago Office - Gity Hall Square Building 
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THE CANNED FOOD SITUATION ON THE COAST 
(Continued from page 14) 


from their products as compared with their pre-war level from 
$25 to $40 per ton. 


Second, the price of cans increased from $18.50 per 
thousand to $37.00 per thousand. Box shooks from 10 cents 
to 24 cents each, labels proportionately, then labor came in 
for its increase. Sugar advanced from 6 cents per pound to 
an average of more than 20 cents for the canning season, and 
as it requires approximately six pounds of sugar to pack one 
ease of fruit, this in itself was no small item. 

Third, the Coast normally packs about 12,000,000 cases, 
of which more than 10,000,000 are shipped outside, and as the 
railroad was granted an increase in freight rates of 33% cents, 
this meant another 10 cents per dozen on the fruit, making 
the cost of delivery to the Middle Western States and Eastern 
seaboard of 40 cents per dozen. All the above naturally had 
a very serious effect on the buying public, making the price to 
the consumer prohibitive. 

Then, when all of this fruit was just ready for distribu- 
tion, a wave of hysteria hit the country, and industrial centers 
began to curtail their operations, and in sections shut down en- 
tirely. While in the farming sections cotton declined from 
40 cents per pound to around 12 cents. Similar decline was 
made in corn, wheat and oats and the buyers naturally tried 
to countermand their orders, and where not successful cut them 
down to a minimum, and as a result the canners were caught 
with considerable stock, which he had} to sacrifice, leaving 
him with absolutely no profit for the 1920 pack. 

The canner knows and feels that it is necessary to co- 
operate with the jobbers and distributors in order that his 
products might go into consumption, and has signified his will- 
ingness to cut his prices from the opening from 25 to 40 per 
cent., yet the buyers do not seem to be willing to meet him 
part of the way, and are offering to buy choice lots at a dis- 
count of from 50 to 66 2/3 per cent., which, if accepted, would 
mean the elimination of the small canner entirely. While the 
canner’s condition is not good, yet he is not in a position where 
he has to listen to an offer of this nature. 

It occurs to the writer that the position on the part of 
the buyers is a very poor one, for if he continues his tactics 
of beating the seller down below the cost of production, it will 
result in the elimination of the small canner and the pack of 
1921 being curtailed to such an extent’ that there will be a 
scarcity of all products and the buyers unwillingness to carry 
part of the load or to co-operate with the canner, will mean 
that the pack will be in the hands of a few who are able to 
finance their pack and carry it until more favorable market 
conditions arise, and as a result the buyer will be forced to 
pay more for his goods than he would otherwise. While it is 
true that during the past two or three years some sellers have 
not played the game square, a considerable could be said on 
this subject both from the buyer and seller’s attitude. 

We understand that the buyers have all expressed them- 
selves that they will buy no goods whatever in 1921 until they 
are actually required to for immediate use. This position, in 
my opinion, is wrong; for business and credits in general is 
a matter of confidence between buyer and seller and if the 
buyer has no confidence in the seller’s honesty, thn the seller 
will resort to tactics in curtailing his pack, otherwise safe- 
guarding his position that will prove a boomerang to the buyer 
and the public in general will suffer therefrom. 


Salmon—The salmon industry has suffered even more 
than canned fruit. Nineteen-nineteen found the canners in a 
very strong position and they attempted to take advantage of 
conditions in naming their prices. It did not take very long 


for them to realize their error, but instead of reducing their 
prices tried to get away with it, but were not successful. After 
the damage was done they attempted to make private sales at 


lower prices but could not make enough to dispose of their 
holdings, with the result they entered the canning season of 
1920 with considerable carry-over, and while their cost of 
packing was extremely high they again misread the public, 
thinking if the jobber would not buy Europe would, but 
owing to the low rate of exchange could get no assistance from 
this quarter. So the 1920 prices began to decline and prices 
on the lower grades are now undoubtedly in the cellar. Chums 
were sold this week as low as 60 cents and pinks 90 cents. 
The buyers are not yet satisfied, and offering 55 cents for 
chums and 80 cents for pinks. 


While the packer acknowledges his mistakes of 1919 and 
1920, yet he feels that the buyers are attempting to take ad- 
vantage of his present position and put him out of commission 
entirely, and judging from the present attitude of the buyer 
and the banks, who cannot be expected to finance a pack that 
will not bring enough on the open market to pay for new ma- 
terial, they have about accomplished their end. Notwithstand- 
ing 1921 is the year of the large salmon run, a packer thai 
operates will do so upon his own resources entirely, as no 


bank or man with money can be found who is willing to take 
chances on the results. 


Dried Fruit—Evidently tw¥“@rief fruit packer was in a 
similar position. Believing it impossible for prices to decline, 
he over-reached himself in making contracts with the grower 
so they each got busy and bid the price up on each other, and 
when it came time to name prices, did so on the basis that the 
public would be waiting at his door to accept his output and 
ask for more, but much to his surprise the public would not 
come in, and after waiting around for a couple of months de- 
cided it was time to get from under, as the crop was extremely 
large and the burden of carrying it heavy, but he did not act 
in time, so prices tumbled from a basis on prunes of 14 to 15 
cents for 30s to 70s where the packer now feels himself lucky to 
get 7 cents basis. 


However, the raisin people, who, by reason of their asso- 
ciation, have a monopoly, increased their prices in 1920 about 
49 per cent. and adopted the attitude, ‘“‘take them at our prices 
or leave them alone.” Their attitude has been ‘“‘to h—1l with 
public.” This may be good business on their part, yet coming 
of the raisins, and we are going to get ours regardless of the 
public. This may be good business on their part, yet coming 
at a time when everyone feels that he must co-operate to re- 
duce the cost of living, we are wondering if the public will 
soon begin to question why raisins can remain around 22 cents 
per pound while 40/50 prunes are to be had for 8 cents bulk 
a. and choice evaporated apples at 61% to & cents per 
pound. 


In the writer’s opinion there are common meeting grounds, 
If the buyer will meet the seller half-way and place a portion 
of his requirements early, it will enable the canner to finance 
his pack and will result in stabilizing the market and prove a 
blessing to both the buyer and the seller. 


Then, another thing that will have to be remedied, is that 
the buyers and sellers together will have to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear upon the railroads to secure a reduction in 
freight rates otherwise this one item will prohibit goods from 
going into consumption as rapidly as otherwise. Why is it 
that we can ship goods from San Francisco to New York by 
water at 65 cents and the railways ask $1.20%4 cents per cwt. 


We have heard expressions from a great many canners 
as to their views for the coming season, and from what we can 
learn, it is the concensus of opinion that the canneries cannot 
pay more than an average of $35 to $40 per ton for. peaches, 
apricots and pears to the growers. They will also have to 
buy their box shooks for less. Labor will be forced to accept 
less money and sugar for the canning season now looks as if 
it will be around 7 cents per pound. 

Taking all of this into consideration, it is possible that 
there will be somewnere in the neighborhood of 33% to 40 
per cent. reduction in this year’s prices against last year’s. 

It occurs to me that it is high time for both the buyer 
and seller to get together and talk things over, patch up their 
differences whatever they may be, for neither can operate 
without the assistance and co-operation of the other, and pres- 
ent conditions only mean one thing—‘ruin.” If the buyer 
will let up a little on the canner and the canner figures his 
cost a little closer and both impress upon the retailer that the 
war is over and it is necessary that goods be sold on a smaller 
margin of profit, every one will be benefited more thereby and 
his profits will be larger by reason of the increased consump- 
tion. ‘‘Let’s go!” 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. BUTTS. 
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CHICAGO BALING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


that besides the fiters we have been telling 
you about—filters that will give your vinegar, 
fruit juices, ete., a sparkling polish—we make 
pumps, bottle rinsers, belt and roller conveyors 
and filling machines of all kinds? 


Do You Know 


A Simple Machine 
for Bottling Vinegar 


gar, finds this the machine for his capacity. 
8 quarts a minute—15 pints. 


The man who bottles a limited amount of vine- 
Larger machines for bigger capacities. 


Write for catalogs. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


1s Cincinnati, Ohio 


motor or belt power from a line-shaft 


“Modern Leader” 
Scrap Tin Baling Presses 


make bales 15x 15x 14, or 12x 12x 10, 
ry) weighing 75 and 60 lbs., respectively. Press 
is built with improved large compression box 
for quick easy handling of tin scrap, giving 
big baling tonnage capacity per day. 
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CONVENTION NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY JANUARY 17th--21st, 1921 


Meetings at Widely Separated Hotels—Every phase of the Industry given Separate Consideration— 
Excellent Harmony Between the three Major Organizations—<Association now looking 
towards better Crops as well as better Goods—The New Ofticers—The 
Meetings in detail—The Magnificent Machinery Exhibit 


Meeting of The Kraut Section 
Chalfonte Hotel, Tuesday, January 18th, 1921 


E. E. Babcock, of Phelps, N. Y., in the absence of Chairman Martin 
Meeter, of Illinois, presided. ; 

MR. BABCOCK: The first speaker on the program is Dr. Edwin Le 
Fevre, of the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington. | 


“THE FERMENTATION OF KRAUT. 
By E. E, Le Fevre. 


You know we have two kinds of fermentation. We have the alcoholic 
fermenta.ion—that is, yeast fermentation that is carried on through 
the action of yeast cells and sugar solution. 

hen we have a very different kind of fermentation, which is 
ealled iactic, or brine fermentation, which is carried out in brine. 
This fermentation is the result of action on a distinct group of bac- 
teria, and it may be of some interest to say a word about it. All 
fermentation is more or less chemical action, but this chemical action 
is the action on living things. They undergo a change. These little 
things that we call bacteria have the power to produce certain sub- 
stances that work on sugar solution, and set up a chemical action in 
this fermentation. 

Fermentation is always carried out in brine. 
use water, other organisms would start which would take the place 
of regular fermentation, and you might get spoilage; therefore, ii is 
always necessary to use salt. 

The chief reason for using salt is because it has the power to draw 
the fluid out of the cabbage and therefore the fermentation is carried 
on in the juice drawn from the cabbage. 

Referring again to the little organisms, the fluid being drawn from 
the cabbage contains sugar also, and these organisms at once attract 
this sugar, and break it down, and one of the chief stigma that they 
lack is lactic acid. Therefore we get an acid taste in this brine. This 
brine, which has now become acid, reacts upon the cabbage and pro- 
duces these changes which are necessary to make things palatable and 
give them the proper taste and consistency so they are eatable, and as 
you know this is very essential. Of course we do not understand what 
this lacks. For instance, cabbage when well fermented should reach the 
acidity of .8 per cent. of lactic acid. : 

Now in regard to these orgarisms that I was speaking about. We 
have to study them to see just what they do and how they have to 
be treated. In order to make this fermentation most effective, there 
are certain things necessary, for instance, salt tolerance. You can not 
add too much salt without checking fermentation. Therefore, we must 
use judgment in not adding too much salt. 
There is another very important matter, and that is the matter of 
heat. I have found that in order to give kraut the right acidity you 
have to have the right amount of heat. The correct temperature for 
starting fermentation is 86 degrees F. That is the temperature where 
they will do the best. Of course they will ferment and work at a tem- 
perature very much below that, but the fermentation is very much 
slower. Of course there is always chemical action, and after the chem- 
ical action once starts it creates heat, and if you get the thing once 
started, fermentation will continue of its own accord. 

have done considerable experimenting along this line, and it seems 
to me that from the experiments I have conducted, the thing to do is to 
warm the cabbage before it goes into the tank. Undoubtedly you are 
more familiar with this than I am. It is a very slow process, especially 
in cold weather, to start fermentation in kraut. It takes a lot of time, 
so it seems that the proper method is to use some method of heating 
the cabbage before it goes into the tank. This is most efficiently done 
by the use of steam. There are some details about that which need to 
be worked out. In applying steam you have got to be very careful about 
everheating the kraut, because you can not subject the cabbage to too 
great a heat, or you will kill the organisms. Therefore you have got 
to have it arranged so there is not too much, but just enough to warm 
the cabbage to the proper degree. 

J. SUTTEN: What is the cause of pink kraut? 

DR. LE FEVRE: Uneven salting will make kraut have red streaks 
in it. I think that is mostly due to yeast. As we know from our experi- 
ments, there are certain yeast cells that have a pink pigment in their 
growth, and I think this is mostly the cause of pink kraut. Here is 
another matter. The Germans, as we all know, were the first to tackle 
this matter of fermentation. They thought fermentation was due to 
lactic formation, and that it was necessary to have yeast in order to 
give kraut the proper flavor. From experiments that have been con- 
ducted in the Department of Agriculture, we have discovered that yeast 
is not necessary to kraut at all, but yeast spores sometimes get in. 
We only find them near the surface. They like air, and they are usually 
present near the surfact, but they do no good, and we would be better 
without them. They sometimes get in kraut after same is sold, and 
spoiled kraut is due to the presence of yeast. If a strain of pink yeast 
gets started it causes red kraut. 

A, E. SLESSMAN: I sometimes find a spot of tender, or soft kraut, 
one foot from the “— of the tank, or it may be in more than one 
place. It may be in the bottom or at the side of the tank, 


If you should simply 


DR. LE FEVRE: This is probably due to irregularity of salting. 
The lactic organisms do not produce that effect. hey produce more 
of an appetizing effect. What we want in kraut is just a clean, salty 
taste. We do not need any other action except just souring. Of course 
there are sometimes terrible failures in fermenting kraut. All cabbage 
has these organisms on the surface. Take a head of cabbage, and you 
will find there are three or four gruups of bacteria always present. 
In the first place, lactic acid is always present on the surface of cab- 
bage, and it also works down through it. Then there are other classes of 
organisms. There is the spoiled class, and often times that has the. 
opportunity of getting a good start. If your lactic acid organisms, which 
require a considerable amount of heat to get them started, do not have 
this heat, they lie dormant, and in a number of cases other organisms 
get a chance to get in ahead, and if they once get started they have a 
faculty of breaking down the tissue of the cabbage, causing softness. 
This is one reason we should keep the cabbage as clean as possible. The 
outside leaves should be removed very carefully, not allowing any dirt 
to get in the kraut, as it might produce bad results. 


MR. JOHNSON: What about washing tanks out with lime water for 
a purifier; that is, put four or five pounds of lime in water, soak up 
your tanks and wash them thoroughly? 

DR. LE FEVRE: I should say it was a good thing as you can not 
be too careful about cleanliness. Of course, “ want to be sure and 
get it all out of the tanks, so as not to spoil the product. Anything 
that tends to cleanliness gives the best results, 

A MEMBER: Don’t you think that the softening of kraut is due 
more to a type mould? 

DR. LE FEVRE: Mould is another class of destructive organisms, 
but it only grows on the top, and does not penetrate in the tank. You 
will always get this growth. It is made up of yeast bacteria, and if 
you do not keep this cleaned off, it would work down into the kraut 
and spoil it; but I do not think you would get mould down in the depths. 

THE MEMBER: Would defective salting cause mould? ‘ 

DR. LE FEVRE: This salting proposition has been pretty thor- 
oughly worked out in cabbage, and I th’nk practically everybody agrees 
that the proper amount of salt to use in cabbage is 2% per cent. of 
the weight of the cabbage. In warm weather it may go much-higher. 
If it goes much higher than that it would do more harm than good. 
If you have that amount of salt and proper cleanliness, and proper 
heat, etc., 1 do not think mould would get into the tank. Mould 
is very destructive and if it once gets started it is liable to do great 
harm but it is more liable to be on the top of the tank where it gets 
more air. 

MR. LE FRANCE: In taking cabbage from cars in warm weather, 
the cabbage in the center of the car is heated. If cabbage is warm when 
it is taken out of the car, is there a possibility of that having anything 
to do with this soft condition that Mr. Slessman has referred to? 

DR. LE FEVRE: The warmer things are the faster fermentation 
begins. Wherever you get soft or slippery conditions, it simply means 
that spoilage bacteria have attacked the vegetable and caused the break- 
ing down of the cells. At one time I thought we might warm cabbage 
in bins, but I find that before you get it warm enough to do any real 
good, it starts spoilage in the cabbage. Therefore we consider the 
proper method is to put steam through the cabbage after it is shredded. 

MR. JOHNSON: Is a considerable amount of treading necessary 


and essential? 

DR. LE FEVRE: In packing kraut in tanks, it should be packed 
firmly, but it should not be put ‘in too tight. It needs/to be thoroughly 
weighted down, but I think there is a limit to that. 

MR. BABCOCK: Referring to kraut in tanks, we used to have spots 
of soft kraut in the center of nearly every tank, all the way down, 
and we figured it out this way. These spots usually come right under 
where we dumped the kraut in the tanks. We dumped the kraut right 
down in the same spot every time, and right under every hatchway 
where we dumped the kraut, there is more kraut per square foot than 
any other place. Our salters salted the kraut equally alf through the 
tank. We decided that we should put more salt on those places than any 
other place, which we did, and we have had no goft kraut since. 

About treading kraut, I do not believe we should tread kraut at 
all in a 12-foot tank. We used to think that you had to tread it like the 
Germans did. In fact, when I started with the Clyde Kraut Co. we used 
to make kraut in barrels entirely, and we used to have men stamping 
the kraut. Of course I may be wrong, but I have had better success 
in not treading. 

MR. WILDER: For a good many years we have salted our kraut in 
carts, and this year we heated several tanks of our kraut, and we did 
not find much difference in the kraut except that it cured out quicker. 
We did not find any red kraut, an I am inclined to think that we did 
not get the cabbage too hot. We believe that by salting the cabbage in 
the carts, the salt is more evenly distributed through the tank. All salt 
goes through a screen. . 

Our cabbage passes along on a belt, and we have circular steam 
pipes under the cutter. By shooting steam through these we can raise 
the temperature seven to eight degrees above normal. Brine is 68 de- 
in the kraut. 


f PPS: Is there any material difference between eariy and 
late cut kraut? 
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HUSKER 


For the Sanitary Husking of 
SWEET CORN 


Feed End of Rises Ritars Husker 


This Machine Husks any Diameter Ear, husks nub- 
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MR. BABCOCK: No, but early kraut will not stand up as well, 
due to warm weather. A barrel of kraut in a retail store in warm 
weather will not keep as well as it does in the winter. You can make 


a tank.of kraut in the early fall and hold it in the tank until winter,. 


and it will keep just as well as a tank made in November. 


Next on the program was an address by J. R. Garner, N. C, A. Di- 
rector of Inspection in New York State. 


INSPECTION AND CERTIFICATION OF SAUER KRAUT. 
By J. R. Garnert 


Nothing creates more favorable impressions around a cannery than 
those presented by a neat and tidy appearance. Cannery buildings 
should be kept in good repair with ample provision for light and ventila- 
tion. Where walls and ceilings are of natural wood, these should be 
given a coating of suitable material in order to whiten and brighten 
them. It is believed that a light interior ‘s more desirable, because it 
gives the place a more airy and cheerful atmosphere in which to work. 
This also enables the workers to keep the rooms cleaner and therefore 
more sanitary. One has only to visit a progressive dairy district to ob- 
serve the use made of white paint and other similar: material. White 
walls and ceilings quickly show the presence of foreign material which 
should be removed; they act in the capacity of a messenger pointing out 
to you at intervals the necessity of attention. Walls and ceilings clean 
and darkened may not be unsanitary, but they are evidence of slackness 
in matters of cleanliness which is something of an index to other things. 
Work rooms and cutting rooms especially should be given a coating of 
white paint or some similar material, as it gives a better light for the 
employees, and imparts to the visitor a feeling that the management 
is packing its product in a sanitary manner, 


Certainly every kraut packer will welcome visitors to his plant, espe- 
cially since the advertising now proclaims that canned foods are being 
prepared in sanitary places. Windows should not be neglected and fre- 
quent inspections as to their conditions are necessary. Floors to be 
kept in good order need to be cleaned daily and should be tight so as 
to permit of flushing. The hardest part of cleaning is, it must be 
done every day. Someone should be employed whose duty it is to see 
that floors and stairs are kept free ffom materials, waste, ete. No 
expectoration on floors should be tolerated. In a number of our large 
cities, Chicago, for example, it is a violation of the rules of the board 
of health to spit upon the sidewalk, stairs, halls or public places. 
Certainly it is incumbent upon cannery managers to see that such pro- 
visions are rigidly carried out in their places of food preparation. Per- 
sonal consideration should not stand in the way of public duty, and all 
canners of food for human consumption are to a greater or lesser degree 
indebted to the general public. 


Two kinds of fermenting tanks are now used; concrete tanks and 
wooden tanks. Unless you are sure of having a solid foundation, con- 
crete tanks are not advised. Most packers prefer the wooden tanks, 
claiming that they can be more easily washed and cleaned than con- 
erete. If exteriors of wooden tanks could be kept whitened it would 
greatly add to their appearance. 

As conveyors are now becoming more generally used, it is to be 
hoped that they will in the very near future supplant the common kraut 


eart. Mechanical mixing and filling of tanks is one of the things which 
is hoped for. 


Every cannery should be provided with a good sewerage system 
whereby all waste will be taken care of; all loose leaves from trimming 
and portions taken from tanks not used for consumption should be 
regularly taken from the plant. No part of the contents of a tank which 
will not be used should be thrown out of a window and allowed to lie 
on the ground outside the building. 

There seems to be a dearth of can washers in use, probably due to 
the fact that there are so few good washers available. One of the ques- 
tions most often asked by one not familiar with the canning industry, is 
“how do they wash the cans?” It does not seem apparrent that there 
should be any argument in favor of washing cans before they are filled 
with food. All cans are exposed more or less to dust, fine dirt, cinders 
and sawdust incident to shipping, carting, storing and handling. Cans 
may be bright and appear to be clean, but if dozens of them; were 
washed in the same water, it would at once become apparent that some 
measures should be taken. All people in preparing fruits and vegetables 
in their own kitchens for canning, wash the containers, and the packer 
should therefore use at least the same precautions as found in the ordi- 
nary kitchen. Not to wash cans or containers shows a lack of cleanli- 
ness and disregard of the sanitary precautions that are morally obliga- 
tory upon all packers if canned goods are to merit general public con- 
fidence. Few things are impossible to diligence and skill, 


All employees engaged in filling and packing the vats or tanks should 
be supplied with a pair of white rubber boots which are to be used for 
no other purpose. Under no cirtumstances should the employee wear 
these boots on any other occasion. Inspectors have on occasions re- 
quested employees to change their boots before leaving the factory. All 
persons engaged in doing this work should possess clean personal habits. 
All women employed in the cutting or wow#k room should be required 
to wear clean white washabie caps and if possible aprons. Those en- 
gaged in packing the kraut into the cans should be supplied with clean 
washable cotton gloves. In places where food is served waiters are 
required to wear white aprons and in numerous cases caps; it is just as 
important that employees handling and preparing food in its initial 
stages of manufacture should be required to observe the same rules. 
The effect on the employes themselves will be worth the effort, irre- 
spective of the favorable impression created in the minds of prospec- 
tive buyers, and consumers. Persons suffering with tuberculosis, any 
of the acute infections diseases, or known to be carrier of typhoid, dys- 
entery, or any of the intestinal infections, must not be permitted to 
handl foods. 

The use of public drinking cups is forbidden by law in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Missouri and other States, and by the public health 
service to all transportation companies engaged in interstate commerce. 
It is founded on the well known fact that the public drinking cup is an 
ideal means for the dissemination of the disease which particularly 
affect the mucous membrane of the throat and mouth, as syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia and diphtheria. Besides its directly sanitary fea- 
tures, the esthetic side of the movement is not to be neglected and it 
has an educational value beyond the direct and immediate results ob- 
tained. These are mighty good reasons for prohibiting the use of the 
common drinking cup. The use of tin cans for drinking purposes 
should not be condoned by factory managers. This practice has been en- 
tirely broken up in several canneries by charging the employee found 
using a can for this purpose with a certain price for each can so used. 
Bubblers, sanitary faucet fountains, individual or paper cups should be 
supplied for such use. 


Employees’ will help to keep themselves clean if the necessary equip- 
ment is provided and measures enforced by the management. Ample 
facilities for washing, and sanitary toilets should be provided. 

Packing Weights—Standards of drained weight for kraut have been 
announced by the Bureau of Chemistry and as revised are now as fol- 
lows: No. 2 can 6 0z.; No. 2% can 23 0z.; No. 3 can 27 0z.; N.o 10 can 
80 oz.; these are minimum weights and are used as a basis in the en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act. Cans should always be filled with 
food as full as practicable without impairment or injury to quality. All 
canners should provide themselves with suitable scales and should checg 
their fill from time to time in order that they may secure uniformity in 
their pack and to make sure that employees are not filling cans which 
might be under the minimum weights required. Weights or kraut taken 
by inspectors in 1920 shew an average drained weight of No. 3 cans 
of slightly more than 27 oz. On No. 10 cans the average is about 81 
oz. A few years ago complaints were registered by the trade that kraut 
was being placed on the market containing excessive amounts of brine. 
Investigation disclosed that some cans contained as much as 60 per cent. 
of brine. From the consumer’s point of view the can serves not only 
as a container for the product, but is also an index of the quality of food 
therein. It is quite generally conceded by those interested that kraut 
can be packed under commercial conditions containing from 16 to 20 per 
cent. of brine. Recently ne complaints have been received regarding 
the fill of this product. Inspectors have been following up the fill of 
cans and where the weights were running low the attention of the 
superintendent was called to the fact and the necessary changes made 
to overcome the situation. The inspection service is just as anxious to 
have good quality well filled cans packed as the canner for the simple 
reason that if all products are so packed, there will be no need of re- 
jections, provided other features are adequately met. 

Bulletin No. 7 of the association requires that sauer kraut to be cer- 
tified shall be prepared from sound cabbage, carefully trimmed, salted 
and properly fermented. In adition inspectors also note the labels used 
to see that no false or misleading statements are contained thereon or 
that the product as prepared and shipped is in conformity with the 
food laws. Where any such statements or designs are found the in- 
spector reports them to the office for instructions. Should the product 
be misbranded in any manner the fact is called to the canner’s atten- 
tion. No kraut will be certified which contains excessive amounts of 
brine, as a product of this character is deemed to be adulterated, for the 
= that water has been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article. 

Bulk Kraut Certified—Bulk kraut prepared under proper sanitary 
conditions can be certified under certain conditions. The director of in- 
spection in the territory where the kraut is prepared will furnish a certifi- 
cate to the director of inspection in the territory where the cannery un- 
der inspection desires to pack the product in cans. Certified labels can 
be atiached by a canner receiving unlabeled kraut which has been packed 
under proper conditions, upon the advice of the director of inspection 
in his: territory. The director can obtain the necessary certification 
from the party in charge of the inspection where the kraut was prepared. 
In case the bulk kraut or canned kraut is sold to another canner in the 
same inspection district, these details of course can all be handled by 
the director himself. 

Results—Stricter observance of sanitary rules affecting employees 
and cannery, 

More uniform weights were obtained. 

The canneries have been kept quite clean. 

More general use of the wearing of caos and aprons by female em- 
ployees. 

Use of tin cans for drinking purposes greatly decreased. 
alts Congratulations from buyers and brokers on the clean improved con- 

itions. 

Ten Points for Thought and Observance—Honor thy association end 
keep its sanitary laws. 

Keep your premises in order. 

Remember that every day is a cleaning day and keep it. 

Allow no spitting upon floors or smoking in rooms where food is 
handled or prepared. 

All employees should wash their hands before commencing work, 
after leaving the toilet, and before taking up their work after lunch. 

Use no can for filling with food unless it is perfectly clean. 

Be generous in using the water and steam hose. 

_ Employ no blind persons, or people with paralyzed hands to do 
trimming. 

Remember that science is common sense at its best. 

yon cannery is just what you make it and no more 


IRMAN: The next address will be by Lansin B. Warner, 
of Canners’ Exchange, Chicago. 


LANSING B. WARNER TALKS ON CANNERS’ INSURANCE. 


Inter-insurance is the oldest form of insurance, and where properly 
managed, is the ideal method of accomplishing the desired results. This 
has been shown by our thirteen years’ experience which have proven 
eminently satisfactory. There have, however, during the past few years, 
been a large number of so-called inter-insurance bureaus established by 
those who knew comparatively ljttle about insurance and who had very 
little regard for the methods they used in securing business, and very 
little regard for correct underwriting practices. 

During the past two months several so-called inter-insurance bu- 
reaus, With headquarters in Chicago, have failed and, judging from re- 
ports in the insurance press, they have used methods which were to 
some extent criminal and which bid fair to make it expensive for their 
subscribers, and probably to lead to criminal prosecution of those in 
charge. his, in a way, may perhaps reflect on inter-insurance as a 
whole, but it should cause no concern to subscribers of thoroughly- 
established and well-managed inter-insurance bureaus. é 

Inter-insurance has been discussed from time to time by insur- 
ance commissioners in their conventions and there seems to be a ten- 
dency on their part to ask for legislation which will do away as much 
as possible with the possibility of using the inter-insurance plan 
wrongly. Proper regulation of the attorney in fact would, we believe. 
be very desirable and we hope that in the not distant future proper 
laws for accomplishing this result will be passed by the various States. 
There are, however, at most sessions of the legislature laws introduced 
which are inimical to the interest of inter-insurance and such laws we 
try to keep track of and advise our subscribers so that they may use 
their influence in preventing their passage. . 

n As you are all aware, no doubt, we have been issuing policies 
at Canners Exchange for the past thirteen years and during that period 
we have made savings, as compared with what a like amount of in- 
surance would cost if placed through the stock companies, in the aggre- 
gate amounting to $1,692,000. We have paid in losses $1,962,,000, and 


our statement of December 31, 1920, shows that we have 
amounting to $1,221,695.85. — Se 
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This is the <= 


INVINCIBLE 
GREEN PEA BELT SEPARATOR 


It has the reputation of beiny the most 
profitable piece of machinery that can be 
installed in a factory handling peas. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company Silver Greek, N. Y. 
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Has a wonderful Patented Steam Cooking System. 

Notice—Only one moving part inside of Cooker. 

Has no chain to come in contact with tomato acid, which always eats and causes trouble. : 

Has only one essential bearing, which is provided with a ball thrust bearing, and does not come in contact with tomato acid. 

Steam is delivered directly upon the cans at all times while being processed, which keeps the cans clean; where this system is not 
used, cans must pass through water. 

Has a patented oiling system, which keeps the cans from rusting. 

Has friction clutches with ball thrust bearings, which makes let the same cook. 

Has an automatic Steam Regulator, which causes each can to gife of machine indefinite. 

Has two large manholes on top; by lifting them off Cooker ca be easily cleaned and entire inside of Cooker is visible and accessible, 

Saves 75 per cent, on steam, 


SOUDER MFG. CO. - BRIDGETON, N. J. 
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We have been largely instrumental in securing reductions in rates 
so that the average rates on canning factories today are about 25 per 
cent. less than they were when we first began to issue policies. We 
have striven with very satisfactory results to improve the forms under 
which the insurance is written and have made many suggestions which 
have a tendency to reduce the fire waste in the canning industry. 

Every dollar of fire waste takes just that much money out of the 
pockets of the canners as a whole and where this fire waste can be re- 
duced, it helps the industry to just that extent. | 

Canners Exchange policies have more financial backing than the 
policies of any stock company. By comparing our statement with the 
statements of the strongest stock companies, it will be seen that we 
have very much larger cash assets in proportion to the liability assumed 
than any stock company, and in addition to that, we have the agree- 
ment to pay, so that there is no policy issued which has anything like 
the backing which our policy has. 

I have no doubt that most, if not all of you, have been approached 
by your local agents or other representatives of the stock companies and 
been advised that it is not desirable for you to place your insurance 
where there is a liability of assessment saying that under the stock 
company plan you pay your insurance premium and that ends it, where- 
as, under the inter-insurance plan you are liable to assessment. The 
fact of the matter is that you are not any more liable for an assessment 
under our plan than you are under the stock company plan, the only 
difference being that in one case the liability is direct and in the other 
it is indirect. 

You are all obliged to carry insurance and if the business proves 
unprofitable to the stock companies, they will raise your rates, which 
practically amounts to the same thing as an assessment. One glaring 
illustration of this is the fact that after the Baltimore conflagration the 
stock companies raised all business and manufacturing’ rates of the 
United States 25 per cent. and they maintained this increase until 
after the San Francisco conflagration and until they had made back much 
more than they lost in both of these conflagrations. While this was 
not an assessment on insurance in force, nevertheles it was in a form 
which you, as insurers, were obliged to pay and we cannot see that there 
is any difference between the assessment on this basis and a liability for 
an assessment under our plan. 

A stock company would lose from 25 to 40 per cent. before we would 
break even, and be obliged to make an assessment. 

Insurance is based on the law of average and where this law is 
strictly adhered to, there is absolutely no question about the result. Can- 
ners Exchange has made a large saving over the past thirteen year's 
and it is practically certain that during the next thirteen years we 
can make a like percentage of saving for the reason that we adhere 
strictly to the law of average. 

As attorney in fact, I feel myself to be in a position of trust and 
that it is my duty to see that both the insured and the insurer receive 
fair treatment. I believe that in this I am carrying out your wishes. It 
must be remembered, however, that an insurance policy is a contract 
entered into between two parties, the insured and the insurer, and that 
the conditions of such contract must be fulfilled the same as the condi- 
tions of any other contract. 

We strive to make our contracts as liberal as they can be made in 
justice to all concerned. Our success has been made possible only by 
the hearty co-operation which has been given to us by the canners 
and allied industries, and we trust that during the coming year you all 
will give us as large a volume of insurance as possible for the reason 
that it is necessary to have the volume of insurance as large as possible 
for the reason that it is necesary to have the volume if we are going to 
continue our progress toward idealism, and the more heartily our sub- 
scribers support us, the faster we can accomplish what we have in mind 
for the further improvement of your insurance conditions, 

After some further discussion the Section voted to make Mr. E. E. 
Babeock, who is of the Empire State Pickling Co., Phelps, N. Y., Chair- 
man for the next year. His nomination was unanimously acclaimed. 

With this the meeting adjourned. 


Meeting of The String§Bean Section 
Hotel Traymont January 20th, 1921 
Chairman C. H. Hunt, President 


THE CHAIRMAN: You know that the big consideration now, or 
che main thing which we are going to have Mr. Sears tell us about, is 
‘he proposed change of the String Bean Section and the Pumpkin Sec- 
tion and some other Sections into one big Vegetable Section, and to com- 
bine all the special fruit into one big Fruit Section, and they want us 
to decide this morming as to whether we will combine, so that there will 
be an opportunity for us to decide this whole matter. and I would like 
to hear from President Sears first as to his recommendations. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: We had physical difficulties to find space 
und time for these fourteen or fifteen different Sections. We have had 
these difficulties for years, and will continue to, have a conflict of in- 
terest as between the meetings of these sections; and in view of these 
facts we feel that perhaps it is best to unify the work by combining the 
interests. I recognize, of course, that in the packing of the particular 
products, there are certain specialized requirements and interests about 
which these different packers have a right to have special information: 
but that will be always true, no matter how many sections you had—- 
somebody would always have his own special problems, which to him 
are the most important problems in the world. But every person en- 
gaged in the packing industry knows that there are certain problems 
which he has in common with others and which he would like to get a 
chance to discuss with them, and in reality that is the purpose of 
having a National Organization. Besides, a canner in this day and age 
ought not to specialize too much; because if he speciaizes to such a 
large extent he is apt to become narrow-minded, and miss a great deal 
of help which he would otherwise obtain. The corn canner can be 
helped even though he knows nothing of the problems which come up 
before the string bean man. Black corn, we say, is of interest only to 
corn canners, yet there is a problem which he has in common with cer- 
tain other persons, and it is just a matter of preventing a certain chem- 
ical action from taking place in some other plant. For instance, this 
same thing which causes black corn does appear in peas, but it does not 
seem to do quite so much harm, because a little black speck in a can 
of peas does not appear to be quite so alarming to the housewife, as it 
does in the case of corn, but. nevertheless, it is there just the same, and 
it is caused the same way. Therefore why shouldn’t we unite—we would 
have the numbers present if we would have the various interests repre- 
sented, and it would simplify the program greatly. And we would have 
fuller meetings. As a matter of fact, the canners have not had suffi- 
cient freedom for contact with each other and for developing friendship, 
pd yet, those things are just as important, if not more so, than run- 


ning around’ like a flea on a yellow kiyoodle, as I have been doing 
the last week to meet these appointments. That is a waste of my éen- 
ergy, and I am sure that you will agree with me that I am neglecting 
the building up of the real interests of this organization. There are 
many things more important than dodging around from place to place 
and not finding out a thing about what is said at any Section except 
by myself. Now that is my thought about it, and we have attempted 
at this meeting here to demonstrate what might be done by general 
meetings. We have had four general meetings and a remarkable thing to 
me is that every time we have had the hall full. This is especially 
remarkable in this city, because of the long distances that men have 
to go in order to get to the places of meeting. That shows that the 
members are interested in the big underlying questions of the industry. 
For me the outlook is very optimistic. It may take us two or three years 
to unscramble ourselves, but we certainly couldn’t be scrambled up any 
worse than we are, and I really think we ought to start in before it is 
too late. 

MR. PIERCE: I haven't given this matter very much thought, but 
I do feel that a combination possibly of some sections along the lines as 
suggested by President Sears would be a good thing, and I think it 
would be of benefit to the convention. I think that when we come to a 
convention our interests should be more centralized. It should not 
be diverged over such a large area, because if the canners attend the 
— meetings more, they would get a better idea of the matter as 
a whole. 

MR. WILSON: I think that by bringing about a combination we 
would be covering more ground, and in less time, and we would doubt- 
less derive more direct benefit from the Convention, for the reason that 
we wouldn't have to have this continual changing about from time to 
time all the time. I think that all of us ‘get tired of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will tell you wow the way it appears to me. 
Here we are today, just a few of us, on a very specialized subject. It 
is gathering in sections that prevents us from all getting together, and 
getting better acquainted, and it seems to me that we are going to 
gain more by the combination of these sections. For instance, we could 
discuss different subjects on different days—the corn men would have 
their special day, and the pea men could have their special day. 

It has built up our organization, I will admit, to have each branch 
of this industry specially represented in the organization and some- 
body will ask us, “What are you going to do now? Kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg?” It does seem that way at first sight, but. 
really, after further consideration you will see that it is a mistake to 
have so many of these different organizations. 

A MEMBER: May I ask what the other sections are going to do? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Well, the idea of the committee was that the 
individual Section was to take the action for itself and not follow out 
what someone else said and that they were to report on Friday morning. 

MR. PIERCE: In order to get the matter before the house, I make 
a motion that the Wax and String Bean Section be consolidated accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the President. (Carried.) 

MR. FULLER: I think we had betier hear the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Mr. Chairman. 


THE ELECTION. 
we The report of the Nominating Committee was made verbally as 
ollows: 

The Committee hasn’t any extensive report to make, but we decided 
on Earl Halstead, of New York, as Chairman, and E. W. Richeldorfer, 
of Ohio, as Secreiary. 

And they were so elected. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I want to simply speak a note of good cheer. 
of hopefulness in the face of most depressing circumstances. I have 
expressed the thought before this on other occasions, that the industry 
Was prepared as it never has been prepared before for the burden of 
readjusting period which must follow as a result of the Great War, 
and a new policy on the part of the wholesale distributors in the pur- 
chasing of canned food, which may result in a need on the part of can- 
ners to develop new lines of directing their business. In the past, for 
a few customers who have been unable to pay right on time, or per- 
haps did not have the storage facilities at their warehouses, in which 
to put their supplies, we have held over their stock, which they had 
purchased from us, until they could make arrangements for the storage 
of it elsewhere. But now distributors are trying to make it necessary 
for us to organize ourselves on the basis of carrying them over on 
all their season products; that we have got to hold the goods, even 
after they buy them, in our warehouses until the season comes around 
for their sale, and if the dealer doesn’t call for them, during one season, 
that means that we have got to carry them over until they get ready 
to use them: and if they do not call for them during one season, we have 
got to carry them over to the next season. If that is going to be 
the policy, then we, if we must take these products and assume the 
entire burden of the cost, their production and then storing them away 
and keeping them there till they are needed, I will tell you that we are 
going to need a vastly different type of organization than we have had 
in the past. The industry has never been so well prepared, based on 
the old lines, for the economic stress that now surrounds us. The in- 
dustry has never been so well prepared in other matters as it is now. It 
has reached a wonderful fund of knowledge in respect to the technical 
requirements of the industry, although we havent’s quite solved all the 
problems of the technique of sterlizing, but we are well on the way, 
and we know now the danger that confronts us if we fail to make our 
products sterile. We didn’t know of these dangers a few years ago, and 
hope and believe that within another year we shall have before us the 
complete information that will make it possible to destroy every pos- 
sible toxing that any confounded old germ can put into food, and make 
an absolutely wholesome food. We are preparing ourselves as never be- 
fore for the growing of these food products. The science of agriculture 
is finally permeating into the mind of the farmer, from whom we buy 
this food which we now put up in cans for millions of human beings 
to eat. This information has long been in the mind of a few careful 
investigators, but the difficulty has been to apply that new knowledge 
on the farm in the actual production of the food. But that is being 
done now more and more, and we find ourselves in a better position 
to prepare our food in accordance with the instructions of nature in 
respect to their grading, and we are having practically no difficulty in 
that matter. The grading of string beans was, for a while, a very great 
problem, but it is not much of a problem now. We are selecting this 
product, and others upon a scientific basis as to the texture, color, 
tenderness and other points of these products, and we are going to pre- 
pare ourselves in an even greater degree than nature provides for in 
respect to a proper labeling of our product. However, we cannot do 
that until we have definitely settled, as well as it may be, the definition 
of the various grades, and when that is done, we ought to have a more 


intelligent and much more informative method of labelling these 
products. 
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Berger & Carter Co., Pacific Coast Dealers, San Francisco, and Brown, Boggs Co., Canadian Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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THE KNAPP LABELER 


uses a liquid pick-up glue which does not require heating. No lamps or 
apparatus to bother with. Labels cold cans, moist or sweaty cans. 
Labels in a draught or any place at all. Has positive pick-up. Saves 
labels. 

The curling bar for shaping the label to the curve of each can, permits 
the use of varnish labels, and handles all kinds of labels far better than 
any method yet devised. Labels stay put and the very small amount of 
gum and paste used insures neat work. Nothing to rust the cans or stain 
the labels. 


19% 
As the Knapp Labeler is automatic, the human equation is largely elim- 


inated. Just watch a Knapp at work and you will see the reason why > 


most canners specify this labor saver and trouble quencher. 


Write for cut of our new Boxer 


SALT 


RESULTS FROM ITS USE KEEP YEARLY CUSTOMERS 


MAY WE SERVE YOU 


The Colonial Salt Company 


Akron Ohio 
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And we find ourselves better prepared than we ever have been be- 
fore in achieving two of the fundamental things which underlie this 
industry. The one thing is the building up of the right type of canner, 
and the other thing is to spread abroad to the consumer the correct 
knowledge as to ali the products put up in those cans. I feel that if 
we can get established in the minds of the canners a standardized model 
of cannery, ideal in all respects from the standpoint of sanitation, en- 
gineering and technique, we shall have achieved the things that the in- 
dustry now needs. The old type of cannery was absolutely in conflict 
with the science of sanitation, although we didn’t know it at the time. 
We didn’t know anything about these bacterial organisms. Now that 
we have got this knowledge, practically complete, about these sciences 
and the technique of conducting them, we should be able to bring 
the cannery in full and complete harmony with this knowledge. And so 
I have asked that we take up this subject as an industry in co-operation 
with the manufacture of machinery: with the engineers, with the me- 
chanics, and finally develop that complete and model cannery, which 
shall be the standard toward which we shall work. In some instances, 
and in some senses of the word, it will be slow, of course, to change the 
old cannery into a model of sanitation and convenience, but we shall 
do it as we can and as we have the opportunity, but finally we shall 
have established here in this country the model “public kitchen,” about 
which we shall have no questioning, and into which we shall freely 
invite the consumer, and out of which shall come the most absolutely 
wholesome food which can be prepared anywhere. That is to serve 
the people, and it seems to me that the whole trend of our thought leads 
us up to this ideal. And when you have built up and perfected this 
model cannery and shall have prepared therein the food for the people 
who eat, prepared along lines and principles of sanitation, we shall 
not need at that time an expensive campaign of advertising. The 
potential power that will come out of the canneries, that we spread all 
over this country, will finally break down the prejudice that has existed 
in fifty per cent. of the consumers’ minds and they will finally say, “We 
have been wrong; these are the foods that we ought to have upon our 
tables, and should have had them there long ago.” 

THE CHAIRMAN: It gives me great pleasure at this time to call 

upon Doctor Bigelow, who will now help us out in solving some of our 
»yroblems. 
, DR. BIGELOW: String beans and wax beans are rather easily 
sterilized. The bacteria which have caused so much trouble in corn, 
give no trouble at all in the case of string beans. The bacteria do not 
affect string beans for some reason or other, and I find that the great- 
est amount of trouble with peas is caused by a certain bacteria, which 
causes absolutely no spoilage in string beans. The sterilization of 
string beans is so easy, in fact, that there is sometimes a tendency, if 1 
must say so, to under sterilize and our attention has been called, dur 
ing the year, to quite a number of cases of spoilage owing to the use 
of too low a temperature or sterilizing for too short a time, and the rea- 
son for this is sometimes overlooked. It is such a simple reason that 
if we would only stop to think we would realize what the effects are 
of under-sterilization in corn and peas and other foods, and that is 
that all bacteria are not the same, and not all kinds are present all 
the time in any special plant. We may get along with a particular plant 
for a period of several years without a sign of a single bacteria, and 
then all of a sudden some bacieria will spring up, which is absolutely 
the most stubbornly resistent—something may happen to bring them 
there and you have all kinds of trouble. Perhaps it might be the use 
of a fertilizer, or perhaps it might be the product itself, or it might 
he spread by insects carrying this disease all about the plant, 
might be spread by insects carrying this disease all about the plant, 
and then having had a single case of spoilage, if those cans are opened 
and discarded on the premises, it is just the same as a patch of weed 
on the edge of a field; they are liable to spread in the plant. They 
are brought in by insects and otherwise, and therefore it is advisable, 
to use as high sterilization temperature as possible, and to sterilize for 
a long time—sterilize at least for as long a time as is necessary for the 
most resistant of these organisms to be killed. 

I was in hopes that by this time we would be able to make a more 
definite statement than we can, but the difficulty in this kind of work 
is that it is exceedingly slow and hard to work out, and the work all 
has to be repeated time and time again. We are working constantly 
in the laboratory and we are taking our cultures of resistant bacteria 
out into plants and inoculating them and determining what treatment 
is necessary and also what steps are necessary to prevent them from 
developing, and whatever is necessary to kill them; but until we have 
more definite information, I think it is important to use as high a tem- 
perature as possible and to sterilize for as long a time as is practicable 
without injury to the product. I mentioned the temperature first be- 
cause it takes a great deal longer to kill the spores of some particular 
organisms at a temperature of boiling water than at a temperature of 240 
degrees. It takes a great many times as long to process them properly 
under a lower temperature. A temperature of 240 degrees is used by 
many, though 236 seems to be more faverably considered. There is not 
much difference between 236 and 240 degrees in length of time, but 
there really is a tendency to make the processing very short. 

Then it is important to use the heat efficiently. That is, not to heat 
up the cans and then let them cool again. Of course it is not customary 
to exhaust string beans. The can is usually filled and then goes di- 
rectly to the retort or into the crate. Now after that crate is filled 
there is an ever-present possibility that a breakdown may occur in the 
machinery and many times there is a delay of one-half hour in getting 
the beans into the retort. Suppose your process might take fifteen 
minutes and a break-down occurred and it takes an hour to get the 
processing apparatus in working order again. The cans get cold and 
they have to be reheated again, in the crate, and it takes several min- 
utes to get them up to the equivalent of the heat which they have lost. 
It will take probably ten or twelve minutes and that is an important 
item in canning. 

It is important in a product of this kind where we are approach- 
ing the minimum sterilization to be very careful that all cans are prop- 
erly sterilized. Anyhow, we should be on the lookout for things of 
this sort, and in case of a breakdown, or if the stoppage is more than 
momentary, to put them in another retort instead of letting them 
stand there, because every canner knows that this does sometime occur. 
{ think that in packing the fancy products it is very important to 
handle matters of that kind thoroughly in all details of heat, treatment, 
etc., as reguiarly and as uniformly as possible because of the delicacy of 
the ee] and its sensitivenes to heat. 

‘ <y CHAIRMAN: Are there any members who have any questions 


MR. PIERCE: I want to ask you about the processinf. of No. 10 tin. 
Would you recommend exhausting? 

MR. PIERCE: I want to ask you about the processing of No. 10 tins 
is 8 or 10 inches and if it is necessary to get that much vacuum, I 
think that exhausting is better, But if you can add the hot brine and 


get that 8 or.10 inches without exhausting it would not be necessary, 
to use an exhaust for this purpose. And of course No. 10 beans need 
to be processed a good deal longer than No. 2. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Did I understand you to say that in the case of 
cooling beans that they should be well cooled before stacking? 


. DR. BIGELOW: Well, they should be carefully cooled, especially 
in the case of the refuge bean which, if they are exposed to any great 


wee for a considerable length of time are turned out cooked to 
pieces. 


A MEMBER: Does it make any difference, as to blanching. I 


noticed that we have to blanche some of these beans a little bit longer 
than others. 


DR. BIGELOW: No, the variation in the time of blanching is so 
very little that it would make very little difference in the processing. 


For instance, we never blanche refuge beans more than two or three 
minutes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: But how about the larger ones? 


DR. BIGELOW: Well, in the large ones, yes. Two minutes for 
the very young beans and three minutes for the older ones would make 
very little difference in processing at 240 degrees. Now there is one 
further thing, and that is this: We find that when hard water is used 
for blanching it makes the peas harder and the longer you blanche 
them in hard water, the harder they get. I don’t know whether that 
is so of beans or not. I know it is true with shell beans, but we have 
noticed it more in the navy and kidney beans than in any other kind. 


MR. PIERCE: What action would a little soda in the water have? 


DR. BIGELOW: It would have a little hardening effect, but it 
makes them generally harder to sterilize, so there is danger in that 
way. We find that most beans are readily softened 


THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions this concludes 
our program, gentlemen, and the meeting is adjourned. ; 


THE AMUSEMENTS. 


The ladies were rather ‘‘rushed with attention” by the 
convention and it was the expression of all of them that they 
had the time of their young lives. The Boardwalk is a great 
leveller of caste, and proved the occasion for a more general 
mixing of all classes of the convention than ever before af- 
forded. Between times i twas a sort of ‘‘Grand Promenade,” 
in which everyone took part to see and be seen and to meet 
and the results was a more general meeting of the whole con- 
vention than usual, though but for a few passing moments, 

The Luncheon and Musical—Vice-President Frank H. 
Englehardt, of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, was master of ceremonies at the biggest and best indi- 
vidual entertainment so far offered the ladies of the convention 
as an exclusive feature. The Cannig Machiery ad Supplies 
Association was host. By Monday evening he had assurances 
from nearly 200, and by the time the doors of the beautiful 
Submarine Grill, in the Hotel Traymore, were thrown open 
nearly, if not, 300 ladies, arrayed in all their splendor, and 
with apetites attuned for a sumptuous luncheon were on hand 
and were far from being disappointed. 

This Submarine Grill deserves a word in passing. As its 
name implies, it purports to be a handsome dining room and 
cabaret under the ocean. To carry out this effect, a glass 
ceiling seems to shut out the water, which is seen rushing 
and moving in genuine reality overhead. Underneath, the 
dance floor at least ,is likewise of glass and carries forward 
the effect ofi looking through to the bottom of the ocean. 
Around the walls are scenes of nautical splendor, and the 
whole makes a most attractive picture. 

Into this beautiful room were welcomed the ladies, and 
they were seated at round tables, holding ten to twelve, and 
were not slow to respond to the one request of the hosts, to be 
chummy and friendly. As the splendid menu was served the 
babble of voices grew ever louder and louder, and the enjoy- 
ment reigned supreme as the orchestra added its touch) of 
mirth and melody to the occasion. All one could get from any 
lady after the affair was: “It was simply fine’; ‘‘everything 
was delightful’; was grand.’ And the one regret seemed 
to be that though starting at 1 P. M. and ending a few minutes 
before 6 P. M., there was not time enough. 

What is the use of our trying to dilate upon the gastro- 
nomic excellence of the menu, or of the beauty, rapsody or 
masterful rendition of the musical. Here is the menu and 
likewise the program of the musical, and you can see that after 
satisfying the baser cravings of human nature, the finer in- 
stincts were as well catered to. Henceforth, in the minds of 
all the ladies preesnt, he will be Mr. Angel-Heart. 


The Menu 
Supreme of Fresh Fruit Traymore 

Potage Windsor aux Profiterolles 

Aiguillette of Jersey Sole Riviera 

Milkfed Squab Quinea Hen Grand Mere Parmentier Potatoes 
California Peas a la Menagere Havanaise Salad 
Hazelnuts Souffles a la Vanille 
Friandises Cafe Double 
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Seal the 
Public Approves 


Our National Advertising has developed 
an interest in the sealing of glass-packed 
foods much greater than we anticipated. 


The public is keenly alert to the import- 
ance of proper sealing, and they are showing 
a preference for foods bearing a seal which 


can be identified and with which they are 
familiar. 


If your goods are sealed with Phoenix- 
Hermetic Caps they have, therefore, an ad- 


ded merchandising value which costs you 
nothing. 


os 


PHOENIX- HERMETIC Co. 


2444 West 16th Street 3720 14th Avenue 
Chicago Brooklyn, New York City 
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The Musical Program 
Miss Elsie Baker, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; Miss 
Blanche Barbot, accompanist. The New York Trio: Clarence 
Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello. 
Andante. Poco Adagio. Rondo all Ongarese. 
The New York Trio 


Mr, Miller 
Ario: ‘‘lieti Signor’ from ‘‘The Huguenots’”...... Meyerbeer 
Miss Baker 
Cello Solos: 
Mr. Van Vliet 
Songs: 
Mr, Miller 
Songs: 
Miss Baker 
Allegro energico e con fuoco. Andante espressivo. Scherzo: 


Molto allegro, quasi presto. Finale: Allegro appassionato. 
The New York Trio 


Songs: 


Miss Baker 


The Dinner Dance—This year’s dinner-dance was also 
held in the Submarine Grill of the Traymore, and was very 
largely attended. Heretofore the number has been restricted 
on account of a lack of room, to 400, but this year this restric- 
tion seemed to be waived and tickets were plentiful. The big 
room was crowded with as finely a dressed gathering as anyone 
could wish to see, and the dinner served seemed to please 
everyone. Could a little of the dampness have leaked down 
from above or up from beneath it would have been welcomed, 
unquestionably, by all those present. As it was there seemed 
to be a little seepage here and there, and when or wherever 
it appeared there the corwn unmistakably gathered, only to 
move on as that disappeared or another was discovered. Aside 
from the splendid orchestra which dispenced the kind of dance 
music that just could not be resisted, the hit of the evening 
was ‘“‘How Dry We Are,”’ and the response, ‘‘How Wet We 
Are’”’ from the other side of the hall. 

The dancing was enjoyed by all present the old—oh! no, 
not the old, for there are no old people now, neither men nor 
women, and if you had been there to see some of the “old 
stagers at conventions” shaking a wicked foot you would have 
realized this, and the young refusing to allow the musicians 
to stop, even between what were intended to be different 
dances, but which came near to being one continuous dance. 
It was a fine picture to see the beautiful women and well 
groomed men putting care aside and enjoying the evening, 
until the wee small hours of the morning. It has been a muted 
question whether Frank Achilli out danced W. E. Robinson, or 
whether or not they were both out-distanced by H. C. Elwood, 
but we all know that W. C, Leitsch enjoyed the evening along 
with the more than four hundred others. 

The Theatre Parties—As usual] it fell to the lot of the 
American Can Company to provide the amusment for the en- 
tire convention, which they did in splendid form, when they 
took the whole party to the theater. So big is their annual 
party that they are forced to devide it into two, using two 
whole theatres for the occasion. Some went to the Appollo 
Theater to see and hear “The Rose Girl,” a thoroughly enjoy- 
able comic operetta by practically the same cast that played 
“The Royal Vagabond” last year; while others went to the 
Globe Theater to witness “Jim, Jam Jems,’ another light opera 
not less pleasing. Between the acts the guests expressed their 
appreciation and H. W. Phelps, of the American Can Co., re- 
spoded. 

Mr. Daily Thanks the Hosts. 


President H. A. N. Daily, of the National Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation: I supposd that yesterday noon signalled the end of 
my miserable attempts to enlighten or amuse, or whatever it 


properly could be termed, the attenders at this convention. 
Like the Englishman, I am jolly well fed up on speeches; 
speeches, speeches all the time, and I cawn’t get away from 
them. There is one feature connected with this convention 
that I think deserves more than passing mention, and that is 
the absolute unanimity of pleasure expressed by every person 
in attendance. I have not heard one single complain except 
from a Maryland canner, and they always complain. He is in 
the house tonight, and that is the reason I am saying it. He 
said we were too badly scattered, but that same man said when 
we walked into the cafe at the Traymore, “Did you notice who 
spoke to me a few moments ago?” I said, ‘‘No, I didn’t.” He 
said, “That is the credit manager of the American Can Com- 
pany. I don’t owe him any money.” Outside of Mr. Robert 
Schriver, everyone is perfectly well satisfied. The absolute 
accord has probably been best expressed by the ladies. They 
are here in large numbers and they have already begun a 
propaganda for the return of the convention to Atlantic City 
next year. 


Speaking about being a busy man reminds me of a dream 
I had of Mr. Phelps a couple of weeks ago. Mr. Phelps, dur- 
ing the time when he was very anxious to have all the de- 
liveries made and all) the cans paid for and so on, became 
very busy and his labors were so terribly exacting and trying 
that he felt he needed a vacation, so he went up into Maine, I 
think it was, and got in the backwoods. That did not save 
him, he was still a victim of messages. A messenger from the 
telegraph company found him there and requested his pres- 
ence down on Lower Broadway as quickly as possible. He 
attended to the business and then he said, ‘“‘This time I will 
fix them, I will take a trip to South America,” and when he 
got off in the West Indies some place they caught him by wire- 
less to come back. The next thing he tried was the Saraha 
desert and an aeroplane flew; over him and dropped a mes- 
sage for him to come back. Then he dreamed this dream: 
He dreamed that he died and had only been there a short time 
—now you are laughing; he went up above where he belonged. 
He had only been there a short time and an angel came through 
the corridors paging Mr. Phelps. When he found him he said, 
“Mr. Phelps, you are wanted on.the Ouija Board.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Phelps, may I, on behalf of the attenders of this con- 
vention, extend to you our very sincere and hearty apprecia- 
tion for the extreme kindness and courtesy of you and your 
associates? I would like to more appropriately express the 
thanks which we feel, but this is the best I can do. 


Mr. Phelps at the Apollo Theater. 


It is a very great pleasure to extend to you in behalf of 
the company that I represent, my associates and myself, our 
most cordial welcome. I think the pleasantest thing we do in 
the whole year is to give this theatre party. I have attended 
a good many of them and I like each one better than the 
one before, and I am enjoying this one very thoroughly be- 
cause I am here with you. 


I was very much interested today to have a man bring 
to my attention the report of the meeting in Atlantic City, 
the Canners’ Convention in Atlantic City eleven years ago. If 
you will take any one of the trade papers and read it over, 
you will find it describes the conditions today absolutely ver- 
batum. It even had Dailys speech in it, just the way he said 
it, and that will let you know that things were pretty blue just 
about that time. There were two or three other people who 
made speeches there. Harry Strasbaugh made a speech that 
was just as blue as ink, and the trouble was that the cost of 
living was too high and that people were not eating canned 
foods and that the bankers were cantankerous and wanted their 
money, and I suppose probably the American Can Company 
had been wanting its money, I do not know. We have gotten 
over that now. You read that and see what they were try- 
ing to do. They were trying to put on an advertising campaign. 
More than that, they were trying to inaugurate an inspection 
service. It was not the kind of service they have now, but 
government inspection. They were talking about that and ad- 
vocating it at that time, in order to make it a basis for ad- 
vertising so that they could sell canned foods that nobody 
wanted and which they had to burn and could not get cost 
for them. That was in the City of Atlantic City eleven years 
ago tonight. Since that time you know what has happened. 
You know those clouds rolled away, you know things got bet- 
ter, you know they ate those canned foods. There are none of 
those canned foods eleven years old hanging around now, I 
know. They are all eaten up, and a good many on top of them. 

If I can bring you anything tonight, I want to bring you 
from my heart and from my mind the thought that things are 
not as bad as they might be. I was walking down the Board- 
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Robine-Becket 


Robins-Becket 


3 Can Cleaning Machine 
The use of -4--ONE-BOXES, proper- 
ly designed and properly made, for your 
1921 pack will save you real money. 
This illustrates the single machine for cleaning They are stronger than other cases. 
tops and bottoms. We also make a Double Ma- : 
. chine for cleaning tops, bottoms and sides. Cleans They are cheaper than other reliable 
cans from flats to No. 10’s. cases. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING Let us quote you. 
MACHINERY 
A. K. Robins & Son -4-One-Box Makers of New York 
(R. A. SINDALL) < 
116 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 105 Hudson St. NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 
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walk last night—alone—(laughter) and there were some men 
behind me—I am glad it went over, or I would have had to re- 
peat it—there were three or four men behind me and it was 
‘dark and I do not know who they were, but I heard one fel- 
low say: “There is one damn good thing about it, when 
things get as bad as they can be they soon begin to get better.” 
I think he had it right. Therefore, I want, tonight, to simply 
say that I think things are going to get better. It simply 
means a united pull; it simply means common sense; it simply 
means earnest effort on the part of everyone working with 
everyone else, and, more than that, it means confidence. 


President Strasbaugh at the Globe Theater. 


It ig pretty hard on a young, uunsophisticated president- 
elect to get up and talk to such a large and magnificent audi- 
ence. I believe, as every day of this week has come upon us, 
we are all beginning to appreciate, from what we see and hear 
after talking with each other, that prosperity for the canner 
is coming back very much sooner than many of us have antici- 
pated. 

My suggestion to you would be, however, go slow, be pre- 
pared to step lively when it is necessary, keep both feet on the 
ground, for 1921 is going to be a great year for some of us. 
Do not engage in commitments beyond your control and cap- 
ital. Trust your association and remember it is growing, ac- 
tive, and working night and day for your success. 

Upon coming to the theatre tonight I was handed a reso- 
lution gotten up by some of the ladies and I was asked to read 

“January 20th, 1921. 

“The Ladies attending the convention of the National Can- 
ners’ Association held at Atlantic City, January 17th to 21st, 
having been so generously and handsomely entertained by the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, wish to express, 
through its entertainment committee, their most sincere grati- 
tude for the delightful luncheon and most enjoyable musical 
of January 18th at the Hotel Traymore.” 

I could not sit down, even if I wished, without mentioning 
this annual theatre party which has now become an institution. 
When I was a youngster I started going to Mr, Phelps’ theatre 
parties and I have been going ever since, and I only hope 
that I shall live to be able to come to these theatre parties 
just as long as they are given. 


President Sells at the Globe Theater, 


On behalf of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, I am indeed glad to have this opportunity of thanking 
the American Can Company, and those splendid men that go 
to make up its personnel, for their gracious hospitality. As 
each Convention rolls around it leaves a mark in our minds, 
and one of the sweetest memories is that of the theatre party. 
I am certain that everyone of us enjoys it. In fact, I believe that 
perhaps we look forward to it, for it is such social affairs as this 
that have cemented the three associations so closely together. 
We are proud to number the American Can Co. among our 
members. It is firms) such as this and men such as H. W. 
Phelps that have taken American business to the forerank of 
the world and have put American ideals upon the highest of all 
pinnacles and are preaching every day: Believe in America, 
believe in yourselves and believe in us. I thank you. 


Mr. Phelps at the Globe Theater. 


It is a very great pleasure to welcome you here on behalf 
of our company, my associates and myself, and to click off one 
more year in the relations that have taken place between us. 
i was reminded of several things as I was introduced tonight 
by your president, Mr, Strasbaugh. Harry has been well 
trained. You have offered him your highest honor and the re- 
sponsibility of serving you. He will adorn the honor and he 
will render the service to the very best of his ability, and it is 
a great pleasure to be introduced by an ex-member of the 
American Can Company family. You may not all know it, but 
I had the pleasure of giving Harry orders for four years and 
he took them, and he took them well, and he always executed 
them. Now I am pleased to step into the ranks, along with 
you, and take his orders for a year, and may we do as well as 
he did and I shall be satisfied. 

There is a process going on with you and every other in- 
dustry in this country and in this world called deflation. I 
do not like that term, because deflation means ‘‘Letting out 
the gas and letting the balloon collanse.”” But we have pumped 
and worked and sweated hard for several years to get the 
gas into that baloon. We all tried to inflate it and now it has to 
be deflated and all the years of pumping and toil and sweat 
that it took to inflate it have gone up in one great big puff and 
down comes the bag. That is not my conception of the best 
part of this process. It had to be done, because the inflation 


existed, but’ there is another word that I like better to de- 
scribe our situation and our necessity and that igs reconstruction 
or readjustment, if you please. 


That does not mean throwing anything away. That does 
not mean giving up. It does not mean doing anything like 
quitting. It simply means to take things that are in the wrong 
place and put them ih the right place and fit in between them 
and around them the other things that belong there and make 
one “whole” again as it ought to be, with all the elements of 
success and convenience in it. Therefore, I like rconstruction 
much better than defiation. Deflation is an act; reconstruc- 
tion is a process, and that process is something that you and 
I are called now to do with the very best of our manhood and 
with the very best of our ability. 


How can it be done? Just as all things are done, by tak- 
ing a survey of the situation, by looking over the circumstances, 
by correctly appraising the necessities and then by putting 
shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand in order to do the work. 
That is what must be done and it must be done by various peo- 
ple in various places and in various ways. 


Our finances must be reconstructed. I do not believe 
that we, as a people, are going to thittk that this generation, 
which bore the heat and sweat and horror of the war, has got 
to pay the entire cost of that war. I do not believe that pos- 
terity is going to be left absolutely without a share in this 
burden. It is right that they should pay for part of that 
expense. 

Our international finances must be adjusted. We are the 
creditor nation of the world and we need the money. I say 
that in all kindness to our late Allies. I do not insist upon 
the principal, but I do insist upon some proper and adequate 
arrangement of the principal so that we will know what we can 
expect, and I certainly call for the payment of the interest. 

We loaned that money in good faith, we loaned it to 
friends, we loaned it because we knew they needed it, and we 
are entitled, to a reasonably prompt payment of the interest 
in good money. 

Our taxes must be arranged. 

Now, you say I am laying out a big program here. I 
am only mentioning two or three of the fundamental things 
that a business man has got to know and has got to take 
into account in order to make a success of this reconstruc- 
tion period. There is a basis that must be established. 
Others must do that for us. The incoming administration 
that takes its seat in Washington in the course of the next 
six weeks has problems and obligations, duties and opportuni- 
ties before it that are second to none in all this country’s his- 
tory; and they need your help, they need my help, they need 
the help of every thinking man, every practical man, to find 
out the best way to do these things, and we must help. 

But what does this all mean? A short time ago things 
began to happen in this country. Stocks on Wall Street be- 
gan to go down. Everything began to slump. It was simply 
the barometer that showed the storm that was coming, and a 
storm has come, a storm of cyclonic proportions has come, and 
as that storm came it was met in various ways. For several 


years, for the last two or three years, at least, people have been 


inventing umbrellas and shacks and sometimes ten story build- 
ings in order to take care of themselves and get away from it. 
I care not what it is, when that storm started to come the man 
who stood up with any patent financial umbrella, the man who 
roosted in any patent man-made shack, the man who sat in a 
ten-story building of human construction and defied that storm 
was worse than a fool. That man was safe who got into the 
cyclone celler and pulled over the lid and let the forces of 
nature work. 

.-Values are decreasing and somebody has got to take the 
loss on everything that has slumped in value. The man who 
tries to shirk that risk and get away from that loss, the man 
who does that sort of thing and will not bear his part, is simply 
fooling himslef. It has got to be done, and very man who 
stands up and does that helps that much to get conditions 
back into a safe and sane condition where business can re- 
sume its sway. 

Now, after all—I know I am delaying this show, but I 
want to say one more thing: after all, what does-this all mean? 
You and I are worrying ourselves to death about the loss of 
a little money. As I spoke to you two or three or four or five 
years ago you did not think about the loss of money; there 
were other things at stake. Liberty, life, prosperity, home hap- 
piness, friends, were all at stake. The happiness, the liberty 
of the world was at stake, and the paltry dollars! Why you 
thought nothing of them then! You were ready to pay and 
pay and give and give until it hurt, and you did. Now, as part 
of this, we have to lose a few dollars in order that the debt 
may be finally paid, in order that these conditions that we 
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AUTOMATICALLY PEELS and CORES TOMATOES 


SPEED OF MACHINE 
36 tomatoes per minute. 
ACTION OF MACHINE 
Intermittent, allowing 3/2 seconds for operator 
to place three tomatoes in position on 
corers, and 1% seconds movement into 
treatment chamber. 
CAPACITY OF MACHINE 
3 to 4% tons in ten hours, dependent upon size 
of fruit, yielding 100 to 140 cases per day 
of No. 3 cans. 
YIELD PER TON OF FRUIT 
1,500 to 1,700 Ibs. of finished product, ready 
for the can, dependent upon size and qual- 
ity of fruit. 
LOSS IN PEELING AND CORING 
15 to 25 per cent., dependent upon size of fruit, 
as core removed is of uniform size. 
LABOR NECESSARY 
One operator to feed machine. Number of 
trimmers dependent upon character of 
fruit. If fruit is green in spots, or badly 
cracked, each machine will require two 
trimmers. 
Three women peel and core from 3 to 4% tons 
per day. 
PROCESS 
Peeling operation done entirely by live steam, 
reducing possible losses from under-sterili- 


zation. Core removed mechanically. Any 
= spot in fruit removed by the steam 
rocess of peeling. 
FLOOR ‘SPACE REQUIRED 
3 feet by 6 feet. Weight of machine, 1,500 lbs. 
POWER AN D STEAM 

1% Horsepower for operation. 

10 Horsepower for peeling. 

ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE 

No washing or scalding of fruit necessary (sav- 
ing labor and water). 

Fruit delivered from machines is firm and 
whole. Seed cells are not punctured and 
juice retained in fruit, producing product of 
very superior quality. 

Labor peeling and coring reduced from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

Increased yield from 50 to 60 per cent. over 
hand peeling. 

BEST RESULTS ARE OBTAINED 

WHEN machines are installed in batteries of 
not less than five or six machines. 

WHEN fruit is graded. 

WHEN steam pressure at boiler is held at 
85 to 100 Ibs. 

WHEN fruit, having passed through the ma- 
chine, is discharged upon conveyor belt for 
trimming and packing. 

WHEN “hand packed” securing a large per- 
centage of “Fancy” grade. 


AUTOMATIC TOMATO PEELER CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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have fought for and won may be assured to us in order that 
we may go on about our way. Do you suppose that the boys 


that are lying under the lilies over there in France care very. 


much about the rate of exchange between England and the 
United States. Do you suppose that those boys who lie over 
there care whether in the reconstruction period you and I have 
got to lose a few paltry dollars. They have paid their price, 
and their price was not measured in dollars. Why, for us 
to shirk now is to betray all that glorious manhood, all that 
glorious American liberty that we fought for, that we fought 
with, that we electrified the world with, that will now make 
us the leaders of the world, assure our peace and prosperity 
at home and make us the leaders of this whole world if we 
will exercise it. 

We need faith, we need confidence, we need co-opera- 
tion, we need cool, clearheaded judgment; we need conservat- 
ism, optimistic conservatism or conservative optimism. I care 
not which you call it, an we need, above all things, a sublime 
faith in the institutions of our country, in the traditions of 
our race, and in the God above us who has promised to do 
all things well; who leads safely and surely and calmly where- 
ever we must go. 


In and Around Machinery Hall and on the 
Boardwalk 


The Million-Dollar Pier—It did not look like a million 
‘dollars as you approached the pier from the outside; but once 
you got inside, and the burst of splendor met your gaze you 
could well understand why Mr. Young called it the Million- 
Dollar Pier. We have before said, and we must repeat here, 
that this was the best exhibition of machinery and supplies 
ever made, and for a number of reasons. First, the hall was 
plenty large enough, in fact, it was spacious and could not 
have been more fittingly arranged fur our purposes if it had 
been built for a canning machinery exhibit. With a good broad 
entrance the whole floor was practically clear to the observa- 
tion, there being no pillars or partitions to separate unfor- 
tunately placed exhibits from the balance of the show. It has 
been a long time since a Canning Machinery exhibit did not 
have to depend upon the electric light both day and night; 
and a still longer time since the hall in which the exhibit 
was made did not soon become stuffy, and breathing difficult, 
when the crowd was present. None of these drawbacks or in- 
conveniences were present this year. With windows on all 
sides and overhead the light was abundant, and the high ceil- 
ings kept the air fresh and carried off the din of operating 
machinery and the hum of voices, so that the attendants at 
booths did not have their throats put out of commission for 
a week afterwards, in their efforts to make themselves heard. 
And when night came and the lights were needed, they were 
found in plenty. The ceiling broke out as the stars in the firma- 
ment, and a mellow light spread over all, and leant attraction 
to the scene. We met no one, either visitor or exhibitor, who 
was not more than well pleased with the hall, and the manner 
of the exhibit. 


Many, however, did not know that the Atlantic City au- 
thorities had gone to the expense and trouble of installing a 
complete heating plant in the Pier that the exhibition might be 
comfortably warmed. And they did a splendid job, for there 
was nothing wanting in the way of comfort. It seems to us 
that they thus covered the requirements of the ideal hall for 
machinery exhibitions: abundant space, on one floor and with- 
out the interruption of pillars or partitions; plenty of light, air 
and ventilation; splendidly heated and wide and easy acce:s for 
the crowds. If we do not go back to Atlantic City next year, 
and for years to come, we will make the mistake of our lives, 
and this will be realized just as soon as a change is made. 

The Atlantic City authorities took charge of the entire 
hall, furnished the booths of a uniform design and the neces- 
sary equipment for them. Small signs were permitted, but no 
sideshow placarding as we have had at times. The aisles were 
wide, and the hall so laid off that everyone had an equal ad- 
vanage and the big crowds were handled at all times so that 
they did not seem large, because there was no need to crowd. 
This fact mislead many into the belief that the attendance was 
very small. It is true the attendance was not up to normal, 
but was not greatly short of the average. 

As one strolled through the hall he noted few absantees 
from the usual exhibitors and there were some new ones. All 
the old, reliable supply houses were there, with their full 
force of salesmen and demonstrators, and most of the stand- 
by machinery or supplies was on exhibitien. It was noted that 
now that pea seed is no longer worth 10c apiece, the seedsmen 


did not display the great variety they usually showed in neat 
pans and holders. The same excuse cannot be made for the 
label ‘printers, who were also modest in their displays this 
year, for labels are still worth that dime apiece. And the can 
companies did not add the wrangling and the jangling of the 
cans, Cans, cans, to show how their closing machines operated. 
Thus the exhibitor was not able to see what a pumpkin seed 
looked like; how a seven-colored and gold label ‘‘lay all over” 
a common five-colored and bronzed one; nor was the experi- 
enced canner able to learn how the cans come from apparently 
nowhere, pass into’the double seamers and again disappear in 
a steady, unending stream. But lacking this they were able 
to hear themselves think; to talk with the representatives with- 
out an ear trumpet, and to realize that they were on a jaunt 
to Atlantic City and not in a factory in the midst of a busy 
packing season. ° 

Frank H. Langsenkamp—Showed them some attention— 
holding machinery in the shape of a pulping machine which 
not only handles tomatoes in a way that the users think beats 
anything else, but which will pulp apples with a minimum of 
waste that is little less than surprising, and which can be used 
to pulp anything which needs to be reduced to a smooth con- 
sistency. And for those who wished to make chili sauce of 
the tomatoes, he showed them just the machine for that pur- 
pose, and, of course, he did not miss the opportunity to display 
his fine line of copper coils, copper kettles of all kinds and 
altogether proved himself right up in the forefront of his line, 
and coming fact. 

President Ogden Sells of the Peerless Husker Co.—Had 
startled the whole industry by his double page spreads of ad- 
vertising, showing their steadily growing line of canners’ ma- 
chinery—corn huskers, rehuskers, corn mixer-silkers, corn 
washers ,the famous circular exhaust, bean snipper and to- 
mato washers, and all the machines measured up to and far be- 
yond the expectations of the visitors. : 

The Tomato Peeler—Possibly the most attractive thing 
in the hall was the automatic tomato peeler, made by the cor- 
poration of that name, with which Mr. Wm. Y. Bogle, one of 
the men who helped put the sanitary can on the map, is as- 
sociated. The industry has long been of the opinion that peel- 
ing tomatoes and shucking oysters by machinery could never 
be successfully done. It is not surprising, then, that in this 
case all the canners were from Missouri. But Mr. Bogle 
showed them, and sent them away convinced that it can be 
done, and that this machine does it, and even better than they 
ever dared hope. If you will refer to the machine as displayed 
in their advertisement you will note six sort of spikes on the 
feeding chain at the left. The operators place tomatoes on 
each of these, as the preceeding ones are momentarily given 
a “shot” of steam, and they then pass into the chamber. There, 
as we have said, steam is suddenly turned upon them, and— 
how we do not know—they move out of the chamber, sans 
skin, sans core and likewise sans waste. Or, in other words, 
they come out of that chamber peeled and cored, better than 
you would believe us if we told you. A test made while the 
writer looked on took exactly two pounds of small, ripe to- 
matoes (Florida, we presume, and if so the thickest skinned 
and hardest to skin tomato known) and peeled and cored 
them with a loss of just 2 ounces. The tomatoes came out 
whole, the cells not broken. They claim a capacity of from 
3% to 4 tons in 10 hours, making from 100 to 140 cases, and 
we understand the machines are not sold, but rented upon 
a royalty basis. Just what such a machine will mean in the 
canning of tomatoes may easily be left to the imagination. It 
means the elimination of labor troubles; an improved product 
both sanitarily and economically and the elevation of the 


most extensively packed product from one of hand labor to an 
automatic mechanical operation. Little wonder that a crowd 
constantly surrounded this exhibit, and that Mr. Bogle reported 
more orders than he could promise at that time. 
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Max Ams Double Seamers 


IF THE 


““Seal of Inspection”’ 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


101 Park Avenue New York City 
Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President The Premier Machinery Co. 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, Cal. 


Have You Lost Money on Spills? 


Are you Tired of Paying for Repair Parts? Would you Like to Forget about Breakdowns? 
Is the Time of Your Operators Valuable ? 


ELIMINATE YOUR TROUBLES BY EQUIPPING WITH 


Angelus Non-Spill Double Seamers 


We Have Satisfied Others Why Not You? 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CoO. 
282 San Fernando Boulevard LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


TRIPLE (LIQUID) 2 CRYSTAL (DRY) 

urekKa sooicerin UX 

HALF BBLS. 10 LB. CANS 

YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 

YOU USE THIS FLUX. 

THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


nm, Mass. Wisc. 8. dall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
cinnatti, G) cago, . Paul, Minn. more 

Birmingham, Als. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphis, Pa. W.. Pike Company Terente, Out. Montreal, Que. 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pitteburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 
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FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENOIES 


Fred H. Knapp—Whao has been an exhibitor since the first 
exhibit of canning machinery, and who has recently taken his 
son into business with him, caught the attention of the corn 
canner by exhibiting his sanitary rotary corn husker, which he 
states has a capacity of five tons per hour and more, with 
proper installation. He is giving more attention to this ma- 
chine now and expects to make his mark this coming year 
with it. It will husk all kinds of corn, down to nubbins, he 
says, and removes the silk without wasting the corn. This 
fine work, together with its capacity for work naturally caught 
the attention of the progressive corn canner. 

The Metal Package Corporation—Which last summer took 
over the Boyle Can Co., so well known to the entire industry, 
were on hand to disprove any rumors that they were not still 
in the can game. They say they are not only in it, but will 
be in it in greater shape than ever before, and ready to take 
care of their customers whenever the customers are ready to 
be supplied. Carl Cooling, S. L. Buschman and others were 
present and among the crowd all the time. 

F. C. Englehart, of the Chicago Solder Co., was a busy 
man, what with the duties of vice-president of the Canning Ma- 
ckinery and Supplies Association and the entertainer-in-chief 
of the ladies of the convention—and we want to pause here 
to take our hat off to the fine way in which he conducted this 
whole matter; but he found time to show a new corn washer 
and to win more friends for his little automatic corn cutter- 
feeder. Here is a little machine with great possibilities. For 
think what it would mean to put a little mechanical attach- 
ment to each one of your corn cutters, doing away not only 
with the human feeder, but keeping the cutter going all the 
time—whether there be a pick-nick on or not. That’s the 
purpose of this little machine—to take the corn from the bins 
and feed it into the cutters in a steady stream—and it does the 
work. 

H, C. Elwood, of the Colonial Salt Co., has always been 
a good fellow, as all canners know, but now we all know that 
Mrs. Eltwood is also; for H. C. had his brand-new bride with 
him at the convention, a charming lady who made everyone of 
H. C.’s friends her friends. They seemed to enjoy the con- 
vention to the fullest, and those in on the secret rejoiced with 
them. ‘Liberty Salt” has more friends in the industry today 
than ever. 


And there was another bride and groom there. John 
Hicks, of the perrenial smile, and working as a side line with 
the D. Landreth Seed Co., selling Red Rock tomato seed and 
their other famous seeds, brought his bride with him and re- 
ceived the congratulations of his big circle of friends. In fact, 
Ex-President R. A. Sindall and some others staged a surprise 
party for them and at a very neat little party presented them 
with a fine silver service as a token of their regard. No—this 
was not their silver wedding—it was their honeymoon, but they 
appreciated the friendship which prompted the act not less 
than the silverware. 
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Popular “Bob’’ Sindall, ex-president of the Machinery and 
Supplies Association, brought his charming wife to the conven- 
tion because he wanted her to enjoy it, but likewise because 
he intended to find time for enjoyment this year, a thing he 
has not been able to do for more than two years. And they 
made the most of it. But that does not mean that they slighted 
their fine exhibit nor overlooked the chance to tell all canners 
that they are manufacturers of machinery for the canning 
house, and abreast of the times with all that is good. The 
house of ‘‘Bob” Sindall is the mother-in-law to so many canners 
in this particular section that they would not know how to run 
without him, : 

Frank Souder, of the Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
was one of the unfortunates to be taken sick while at the con- 
vention, and was compelled to be absent from his booth most 
of the time. He had a good understudy, however, in his 
brother, W. H., who was kept busy explaining the merits sof 
the Souder continuous cooker. This machine ran the whole 
week through apparently without a hitch, and there were few 
canners who did not stop to examine it, and leave with a good 
impression of its work. The Souder hand filling table is known 
to all fine canners, and in quite general use. 

Everbody missed Charles M, Ams, the head of the Max 
Ams Machine Co., and upon inquiry learned with deep regret 
of his severe illness at home. He was obliged to undergo a 
serious operation almost immediately upon his return from 
abroad. Latest reports say that he is doing as well as might 
be expected, but he is fa rfrom well as yet. A full corps of rep- 
resentatives from the Max Ams Machine Co, was present to 
demonstrate the well known double seamers, and the latest 
improvements and to explain the full line of can making ma- 
chinery they produce. 


The Hansen Canning Machinery Co., which, as you know, 
used to be called the Wisconsin Chair Co., had one of the very 
attractive machines in the hall—a new can washing machine. 
This is a simple, fine working little machine, with a capacity 
of any filler, and would seem to answer the) problem com- 
pletely. It can be hung from the ceiling so as to come between 
the can supply and the fillers; uses both hot water and steam, 
and so handles them that an abundance of both reaches the 
interior of the cans; and there is ample opportunity for proper 
draining before delivery to the filler. The machine ‘looked 
good”’ to those who saw it. Of course, the other famous Han- 
sen canning machines all came in for much attention and not 
a few orders. 


Some one said that it was a “convention without smiles,” 
and he was not referring to the prohibition joke; he meant 
that most men wore a serious expression—and that is true. 
And we note that effort is being made to spread the doctrine 
of smiles. The National Canners’ Association has given evi- 
dence of its faith in this by the selection of its president—- 
Harry P. Strasbaugh. For he is a man who, no matter how 
hard the blow, can come up smiling and is every ready to “carry 
on’’; but he has the right sort of grit that demands for the 
canners, and his industry, that those who have been doing it, 
“must quit kicking his dog around.” He is a dangerous fighter 
who can keep his smile, for he shows coolness and nerve, and 
High-Powered Strasbaugh is a fighter, with nerve and ability. 
The writer’s lamented father used to say of the canning indus- 
try that “there was a little cherrub that sat up aloft and kept 
watch over the life of poor Jack’; and again fortune seems to 
have put the right man in the right place for the times. 


Mrs. Judge accompanied the writer to the convention this 
year for the first time, and was more than well pleased with 
it. But as we lolled on over Saturday and Sunday we could 
not but notice how quickly the great body of canners faded 
from sight with the ending of the meetings on Friday. With- 
in a few hours Atlantic City looked like a ballroom on the 
morning after—everybody had gone, it seemed. And a stroll 
up the Boardwalk made the impression more vivid. 


We met Col. ‘‘Tom” Meehan, the dean of the brokers, and 
who is rapidly recovering from his late illness, but he was tak- 
ing the rest cure for a few days, in addition to the convention. 

“Billy” Thomas, of the Thomas Canningi Co., and his 
charming wife, remained over at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
until Monday, ad enjoyed the balmy weather which followed 
the meeting, and took part in the pre-Easter parade of the 
following Sunday. 

Dr. Geo, C. Bailey, head of the New York Canners’ Inc., 
the consolidation of the big canners in New York State, was 
another lingerer, with Mrs. Bailey, at the Marlborough. 

: Our fellow slaves, Editor Mulligan and Manager Shaw, 
with their better halves, remained over at the Traymore for 
some days, in restful preparation for their task upon the ‘‘Con’’ 
Canner, as we note they term the only complete, verbatum, all 
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The Paint for Long Service 


The paint that will give the mest years protection is 
the one that it pays to use 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


because of its pigment, flake silica-graphite, and vehicle 
best linseed oil, has that quality of long life. It will not 
peel, crack or flake off because of the natural elasticity 
of the flake graphite. 


Dixon’s Paint is made in first quality only and we 
have made many records of long service in various In- 
dustrial lines. 


Write for Booklet No. 131 B. and records of long 


service in your line. 
+ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
3 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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; TOMATO—“The Landreth” 
; Price $9.00 per pound 
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Hughes Steel Equipment is particularly adapted for 
use in modern canning factories. Special improved fea- 
tures insure greatest ease and comfort and promote sani- 
tation. There is a style and size that will meet yourown 
special requirements. 


“HUGHES” 


STOOLS 


Stools may be had with either hardwood or 
steel seats. Steel frames are finished in green 
enamel. Hardwood seats are finished in rich 
mahogany add heavily varnished. 


Write for Catalog and information on Steel 
Stools, Chairs, Trucks and Bench Legs. 


HUGHES STEEL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


FACTORY AND HOME OFFICE 
ALLEGAN MICHIGAN 


> 

VARIETIES i 

> 

THE LANDRETH........... $9.00 3? 
DELAWARE BEAUTY........ 5.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK 4.50 z 
350 
JOHN BAER........ ......... 4.50 
350 
LANDRETH’S TEN TON......... 3.50 3 
GREATER BALTIMORE...... 3.50 z 
ROYAL RED. 3.50 4 
PERFECTION 3.50 9 
MATCHLESS. 350 ¢ 
3.50 ¢ 

OTHER SEEDS 5 

Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash 3 
Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans z 
Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 3 

The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 3 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth’s z 
prioes will be found as low as such quality can be sold. > 

D. LANDRETH SEED CO., : 
BRISTOL, PENNA. 3 

Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America bs 
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under one tent—we mean cover, Convention Canner. Or 
at least so the printers of Chicago call it, and they ought to 
know. 

There were those who said there was no place to go in 
Atlantic City, but then they had not followed the crowd to the 
Moulin Rouge or any of the many cabarets, where they found 
that Atlantic City is a watering place and therefore natural- 
ly wet. 

Achilli, surname Frank, occupation, representative of the 
American Can Co., is certainly not afflicted as was his name- 
sake Achilles, with a weak-spot in his heel, if you noted him 
tripping the light fantastic at the dinner-dance in the Tray- 
more. 

Old Doc Prohibition, to the contrary, notwithstanding 
Wisconsin is not dry, and resented very vociferiously any such 
imputation, in song or words. We'll say they were not! 

We saw but one chair-spilling match this time, and no party 
took a drop too much off the Boardwalk that we heard of— 
did you? 

Atlantic City proved the cheapest convention city we have 
had in years, the while it gave fine service in both hotel accom- 
modations and table service. That the rates were very mod- 
est and the service fine, is the decision voiced by all we have 
met since then. 

“Never spent so little money at any convention I have 
ever attended,” said many; but, then, they probably took it 
with them. Groucho will say they did not have it to spend. 

There were a lot of people, though, that all of us did not 
see, and would like to have seen—because they were scat- 
tered afl up and down the beach-front, and there was no ren- 
dezvous. It’s a wise move to consolidate the Sections. It will 
make a more chummy convention, by keeping us more to- 
gether, 

What a convention it would have been with such fine, 
comfortable hotel accommodations, balmy, beautiful weather 


and magnificent machinery hall if business had been good with 
the canners and money plentiful, like last year, for instance. 


Did you ever stop to think that it is not any further from 
Chicago or any Central Western city to Atlantic City than it 
is from Atlantic City, or the East generally, to Chicago or 
any Central Western city? Its a fact, and a 24-hour ride faces 
any city that may be selected, for many or most canners and 
supplymen. Then, why not choose the best city, with the best 
machinery hall, the best hotels, the best railway service and 
the best climate, rather than another Cleveland, for instance? 


Even old Ham has ceased his barnstorming, and it is 
about time the great and powerful, the most important food 
producing industry in the world, stopped also. Atlantic City 
should be the permanent meeting place for the annual conven- 
tions. 

President Sears should have had a “‘Scoot-mobile” to en- 
able him to get from one meeting to another in time to make 
his addresses. He is a wonder at covering ground, as well as 
at speechifying. 

There was one class of Atlantic citizens who thoroughly 
enjoyed the big display of all kinds of canned foods made by 
_ the N. C. A. in the Machinery Hall—the attendants at the Pier, 
Manager Edw. A. Kerr had difficulty in keeping enough goods 
on hand to make the display—they eat them up so fast— 
while he was not looking. Especially was this true of the 
White Cross products put out by R. B. Kingman—potted 
chicken and the like. They made fine lunches, the workmen 
found. 

A good many canners learned of goods packed in cans, 
which they never knew before, from this exhibition. 


The Atlantic City stores profited by the presence of the 
canners, and entered heartily into the contest for the dest dis- 
plays of canned foods. Prizes were awarded and sales greatly 
inereased, they now report. 

Wouldn’t you like to tumble into one of those cozy chairs, 
and, lighting your cigar, have a stalwart Othello propel you 
up the Boardwalk right now; while you took in the passing 
show, watched the ceaseless roll of the breakers and enjoyed 
the balmy sea air? So would we. 


Well, it’s all over now, so let’s get busy and work like 
Helen B. Happy. 


FINIS. 


Meeting of the Virginia Canners 


Roanoke, Va., February 10, 1921 


The twelfth annual convention of the Virginia Canners’ 
Association was held in auditorium of Association of Commerce 
at Roanoke, Va., on February 10th. The opening session at 
10.00 A, M. with President R. A. Gilliam in the chair. 

The convention was attended by about 100 canners, besides 
many visitors and supply men. The day was just about as bad 
as a February day in Virginia can be and they can get pretty 
bad. 

In the absence of Rev. G. H. Hewit, Mr. B. F. Moomaw, 
of the firm of John C. Moomaw & Co., delivered the invoca- 
tion. Following was presented the minutes of previous conven- 
tion which were adopted. 

Mr. B. R. Ikenberry, first vice-president, was called to the 
chair while the president delivered his annual report. 

Following the President’s report a change was arranged in 
the program and Mr. M. W. Turner, president American Na- 
tional Bank of Roanoke, gave a very able talk on ‘‘The Finan- 
cial Outlook for 1921.” 

Foliowing Mr. Turner, Mr. Nelson Rue, division superin- 
tendent of inspection, delivered the following address on ‘‘In- 
spection’’: 


SANITARY INSPECTION AND ADVERTISING. 
By Nelson B. Rue. 


Probably the most of you are more or less familiar with the 
subject under discussion, as I understand it was presented to 
your organization last year at your annual meeting. There 
have been, however, such difficulties to overcome from almost 
every angle of the canning business during the year 1920 that 
the significance of such a program as has been outlined and 
successfully in operation for one year will have a special bear- 
ing upon the future development of not only your own, but 
every canner’s business. It will not be necessary for us 
to reflect the thought expressed in every canner’s mind in re- 
gard to these various existing conditions. It will suffice to 
say that these conditions are the worst the industry has ever 
known. It is also to be said that the industry has met these 
conditions in a most admirable manner. During the process of 
readjustment, through which all business of necessity has 
passed during 1920, it would seem that the canning industry 
in particular has been very hard hit. It is necessary for th:s 
reason alone that the industry in Virginia, as elsewhere, must 
continue its abundant spirit of optimism which has carried i. 
over so many previous difficulties. 

Having just returned from the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation Convention at Atlantic City, I have these thoughts to 
pass to you, along reconstruction lines, which were so evi- 
dent at that convention. Probably the most important of these 
was the optimistic spirit of the canners who attended the con- 
vention. They all realize painfully that they have lost money 
this year. They look forward into 1921 with an optimistic 
hope that their operations will be surrounded by more favor- 
able conditions which shall be grounded on an economic re- 
lationship between the raw products, supplies and labor on one 
side and favorable market conditions for the pack on the other. 

Sanitation is a word as old as the English language—but 
of recent years its meaning has become of far greater import- 
ance to the health loving American citizenship. Sanitary in- 
spection of conditions surrounding a canning factory and the 
ultimate certification of its products, if they are worthy of cer- 
tification, is the outgrowth of the realization on the part of the 
more thoughtful canners throughout the country of the dire 
need of such a program. That the industry was surrounded 
at one time by a great deal of suspicion on the part of the ulti- 
mate consumer is an established fact, and the desire on the 
part of the industry as a whole to remove this suspicion and to 
carry to the housewife a product worthy of her attention is the 
one definite aim of sanitary inspection; summarizing the above 
statement, to pack only good, wholesome food in a suitable 
manner for human consumption. 

It is needless for us to discuss at any length the condi- 
tions which existed at certain periods since the beginning of 
the industry in this section. You are probably more familiar 
with them than am I. Discussing the sanitary inspection serv- 
ice which is being conducted by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion on a voluntary basis with participating canners, let us first 
consider its organization. There exists in Washington a di- 
rector of inspection and his assistants, who have the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the inspection service. The rulings 
under which this inspection service is conducted are made by 
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Hamachek’s Ideal 
Green Pea Machines 


Their use insures more 
thorough hulling.a better 
pack and a larger profit 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin : 
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Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LIVINGSTON 


WASHER 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


We are now making a corrugated 
Drum for our Washers, for hand 
peeled tomatoes, guaranteed not to 
cut skin of solid tomatoes. 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 


Eastern Agents 


Central Agent 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 


BALTIMORE, MD. INDIANAPOLIS 
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the Educational Committee of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. These rulings have had the very careful consideration 
of this committee and although they are being changed some- 


what from time to time are as a whole a most comprehensive’ 


guide for the inspection service. The next step in the adminis- 
tration of the ruies of the Educational Committee is in the 
hands of the Director of Inspection in the various organized 
districts of inspection, of which there are 20, covering all of 
the important canning districts from Alaska to Maine. In many 
instances the inspection service has employed men of very high 
calibre: such as doctors, health officers and professional men, 
who must be capable of intelligently handling sanitary inspec- 
tion. In other instances practical cannery men have been em- 
ployed. These inspectors are employed always by the National 
Canners’ Association and never by the participating canner. The 
duties of an inspector are generally outlined in his guide book, 
which covers sanitary requirements and minimum standards 
to which the product shall measure. 


Let us just stop to consider briefly some of these sanitary 
requirements in plain language. You will find them to be 
things you have always tried to have but possibly have not had 
because—well, just because. One of the first things to be 
looked after is a good water supply, and it is frequently amus- 
ing to get the other fellow’s idea of good water. The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association says that it shall be potable, or 
drinkable. Probably the next thing to be looked over will be 
arrangements for washing the raw product. One of the great- 
est menaces to the canning industry in Virginia is the old dip 
box, which is worked overtime for washer and scalder. Good 
tight floors are necessary and never grated floors where peel- 
ings, etc., drop through to the ground and decay. The peeling 
tables are important and must be painted with good quality 
white paint on the outside and shall be kept clean. Drains 
leading away from the factory shall have sufficient fall to in- 
sure drainage. Toilets must be fly tight and adequate for help 
employed. Wash rooms must be supplied. 

Sanitary requirements which affect help are nothing other 
than you would like to have enforced in your factory. No per- 
son with a communicable disease can remain in a factory. 
All help handling food products shall wear a washable tight 
cap or head covering and washable apron, and shall keep their 
person and clothing clean as the nature of the work permits. 
These are some of the things necessary along sanitary lines. I 
have given you these few to show you that they are not only 
practical but are things you should be doing regardless of in- 
spection, 

In regard to the sanitary requirements, I will say that 
there is no factory so small or so large but that it may not be 
made to meet these requirements, They may seem drastic, but 
on thought I believe you will bear me out that they are nothing 
but that which should surround the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts. Insofar as the grading of a product, the inspection serv- 
ice is not concerned. It does, however, require that certain 
minimum standards shall be met by each product in order to 
receive certification. These standards are such as would be 
demanded by the trade. Goods packed to meet our minimum 
standard requirements with the popular sanitary conditions sur- 
rounding the plant and with the condition of the raw product 
good may receive certification. 

What is certification? It is simply the application of a 
seal or mark of identification on the individual container which 
desigates to the public that the foregoing requirements and 
conditions have been met. Through this mark of identification 
the ultimate direct benefit to the canner may be realized. There 
may be rejection of canned foods for certification by the local 
inspector. . There is, however, always open to the canner, 
should he consider the rejection unjust, the privilege of appeal; 
first, to his District Director of Inspection, and afterward to 
the National Director of Inspection and Educational Commit- 
tee, whose decision shall be final. This, however, is seldom 
necessary. 

The carrying of the significance of this seal of certification 
to the public has been given very careful consideration by the 
N. C. A. Advertiing will be carried on largely through such 
mdiums as are read by housewives. Quoting Miss Mary Sweeny, 
president of the American Home Economics’ Association, the 
housewife buys 80 per cent. of the necessaries of the American 
home. So you can readily see that the appeal to the ultimate 
consumer or buyer is the ideal policy for the Association to 
follow. The far-reaching effect of a program of such magni- 
tude as is at present outlined on a three-year basis, beginning 
January ist, 1921, I will leave to you to judge. With an an- 
nual expenditure of some $500,000 in driving home to the 
reading American housewife through the medium of advertis- 
ing the seal of certification, which carries with it a guarantee 
to her that the contents of that can of food are packed under 


sanitary conditions and contain a product worthy of her con- 
sideration, will ultimately cause her to demand of her grocer 
that he furnish her with certified canned foods only, and her 
demands for canned foods will be far more frequent than pre- 
viously. 


Just as an illustration of the effect of inspection, let us 


consider the meat industry. Twenty years ago when we went 
to the butcher shop we asked for home-killed meats because 
of the unsanitary and unhealthful conditions which surrounded 
the great packing plants of meat products. After the Bureau 
of Animal Industry Inspection became a law, which, by the 
way, was fought very hard indeed by the large packers, the 
public quickly realized the advisability of buying meats which 
had been inspected and passed upon favorably by qualified in- 
spectors. Now when the consumer goes to the butcher she 
asks for inspected meats. There was never one cent spent in 
the advertisement of the seal of inspection of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. How far reaching will be a similar voluntary 
self-imposed inspection of the canning factories of America 
which has coincident with it the spending of $1,500,000 in a 
three-year advertising program. Naturally, such a service 
as I have discussed cannot be maintained on hot air. It costs 
money and it is only with the concerted co-operation of the 
canners of this country in their support, financially and mor- 
ally, to such a movement that it can continue a success. 


During 1920 there were 28,000,000 cases of canned foods 
packed under inspection. Present indications are that approxi- 
mately 35,000,0000 cases will be under inspection during 1921, 
I give you this in order that you may compare it with the 
total pack of fruits, vegetables and fish, which is around 45,- 
000,000 cases, 


The agreement which the National Canners’ Association 
makes with the participating canner is in brief this: First, 
that the rulins of the Educational Committee shall be the basis 
on which inspection is conducted, a copy of which likely every 
canner in Virginia has received from the N. C. A. The canner 
agrees to pay in return a preliminary charge of one-half cent 
per case on his last preceding year’s pack and a, maximum 
charge of two cents per case on his pack under inspection, 
whether certified or uncertified for 1921 and 1922. Second, 
that he shall pay an additional three cents per case in support 
of the advertising program, which is now being carried on. 
For purposes of inspection the N. C. A. accepts as a case 12 
No. 10s; 24 No. 2s, 2%s, 3s and 48 No. 1s. This agreement 
will terminate on December 31st, 1922. 


My friends, this program is no longer an experiment. It 
has had one year of very definite trial. The service has made 
mistakes which might have been expected for a program of 
such scope and brought into operation so quickly. Neverthe- 
less, it was the concensus of opinion at the Atlantic City con- 
vention, where there were gathered together 5,000 canners 


from all parts of the United States, that inspection was here 
to stay. 


In closing I will say that such a program is not without its 
enemies. Usually it will be found that these interests are not 
as sympathetic toward the industry as they would appear to 
be on the surface, nor do they have at heart the interests of 
the canner. If their purposes are traced to the ground, it will 
usually be found that there is a very selfish motive involved. 
There are very few canneries in the State of Virginia which 
cannot be so modified that they will meet the sanitary require- 
ments of the N. C. A. and it is further quite true that if it 
were commonly known to the public that such canneries existed 
under such unsanitary conditions as would not be tolerated 
by the rulings of the inspection service or the most humble 
American homes, its products, I fear, would be boycotted. I 
am quite sure that such canneries in Virginia are in the mi- 
nority and such canneries work a most serious injustice upon 
the honest packer of food products. It is within your power 
to control this situation in the support you give to the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association and those canners in Virginia who 
have already entered into an agreement for the inspection and 
advertising service and by participating with your fellow can- 
ners in the furtherance of this program. I thank you. 

Following Mr. Rue the report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer was read and approved. 


Mr. F. D. Bolton then delivered an address, “Why We 
Should Support the National and State Canners’ Organizations.” 

At this point the morning session was adjourned for 
luncheon. 

The luncheon was served at the Hotel Roanoke, the Vir- 


ginia and Bedford Can Companies being the hosts of the entire 
assembly. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first order of business was the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and election of officers. Officers were elected as 
follows: W. GC. Smiley, Roanoke, Va., President; Vice-Presi- 
dent, B. R. Ikenberry, Daleville, Va.; John Bower, Bedford, 
Va.; A. L. Murray, Roanoke, Route No. 1; S. R. Price, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Executive Committee—L. D. Bolton, Fincastle, Va.; R. 
R. Gilliam, Montvale, Va.; A, L. Murray, Roanoke, Va.; W. G. 
Spigle, Troutville, Va.; W. P. Barley, Buchanan, Va.; E. W. 
Reynolds, Troutville, Va.; M. T. Sink, Boones Mill, Va.; W. 
B. Gray, Bedford, Va.; D, H. Miller, Moneta, Va.; B. L. Wil- 
liamson, Christiansburg, Va.; G. W. Gilbert, Rocky Mount, Va.; 
John Bower, Bedford, Va.; J. W. Gillaspie, Bedford, Va.; B. 
F. Moomaw, Cloverdale, Va.; R. A. Barker, Thaxton, Va.; D. 
Wm. Good, Starkey, Va.; B. R. Ikenberry, Daleville, Va.; H. 
M. Booze, Springwood, Va.; John Byrne, Lowry, Va.; S. R. 
Price, Roanoke; S, W. Huddleston, Traxton, Va.; J. L. Fisher, 
Wirtz, Va.; L. D. Johnson, Bedford, Va.; A. A. Saunders Bed- 
ford, Va.. 

With this disposed of, Mr. G. R. Ralston, of the Virginia 
Experimental Station, delivered an address on “‘The Relation of 
the Industry and Raw Product.” 

President R. A. Gilliam next spoke upon ‘1921 Price for 
Raw Product.” 


THE PRICE OF RAW MATERIAL FOR THE YEAR OF 1921. 


By R. A. Gilliam, President Virginia Canners’ Association. 

In the business life of the world today, we must acknowl- 
edge that the failures and losses in any one necessary industry 
will materially effect the operations of many others, and also 
every business collapse we have weakens and often brings dis- 
aster to them, in the form of a depression upon our industrial 
development. 

We have passed through a period of serious and perlexing 
problems. Prophecies of our most experienced and most able 
and well-informed financiers proved to be only delusion. Never 
in our history did our producing and manufacturing organiza- 
tions operate upon so little assurances. This rank uncertainty 
has created a state of fear and financial distrust and instead 
of working out a plan of sane and safe readjustment, along 
reasonable and co-operative lines, we find ourselves, indus- 
trially, a disorganized mass of humanity floundering about in 
a cataclism of inflated and eronious values, individually and 
collectively imagining ourselves to be innocent victims of dis- 
crimination, hampered and crippled in our operations by a re- 
trenched and ruinous credit brought about by the action of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, when we are only reaping the harvest 
we have sown in expensive production threshed out upon the 
radical changes of readjustment to normal conditions. 

The conditions existing and comfrénting the canners to- 
day are parallel to those immediately after signing of the ar- 
mistice; a time when all branches of our industrial life were 
upset and buying came virtually to a standstill. Every 
one anticipated a rapid decline in the prices of all raw ma- 
* terials. Cancellations and rejections were resorted to without 
any ceremony, resulting in a crippled and fluctuating market 
with serious losses on most all finished products. And yet with 
these warnings rumbling across the business horizon, with 
the losses sustained as an obvious example, a retrenched and 
rapidly curtailed credit by all banking institutions we find we 
did not reach the peak of expensive production until 1920— 
two years after the war ended. 

The canning industry most especially has passed through 
a trying and disastrous period. Along the mile post of 1920 
we find financial wreckage strewn wrought by an unsuspecting 
cyclone of declining prices. It is said by those who claim to 
know that we have passed through the worst. We most sin- 
cerely hope that this one prophecy is true. We stand on the 
brink of the coming canning season with loss and disaster 
behind us and with no visable facts to be guided by the future. 
But if there is a single canner who plans to operate this year 
under the same haphazard methods that were used in 1920, 
after having experienced the nerve-breaking tension with all 
of the failures and losses of last year, without looking for- 
ward towards the coming canning season with grave and seri- 
ous apprehensions using cautions and far-reaching discretion, 
he is a menace, threatening the very life of our great industry. 

Every business operation owes its exixstence to that which 
supports, manages and encourages it as well as all effort must 
have an incentive to stimulate and strengthen the power behind 
it into action. This is true most especially among the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. This incentive that arouses the 
energy and the minds of men into action is the possibility and 
probability of profit. Profit represented in tangible evidence 
by dollars and cents. Without legitimate profit to meet the 


demands, encourage and stimulate the force that moves things, 
our entire industrial life would weaken and die. Then how 
is this necessary essential produced? By producing a finished 
product that can be sold for more than the cost of the raw 
material and labor necessary to produce that product. 


What determines whether there will be a profit or a loss 
in any business operation? It is the price of raw materials, 
labor, cost of marketing and commissions. When the cost of 
these items just mentioned are prohibitive, and I mean by be- 
ing prohibitive is to produce a finished product costing more 
than the consuming public will pay for that product when 
placed upon the market. And here is just where the Virginia 
canners made their fatal mistake in 1920, and thereby suf- 
fered losses almost beyond estimation. 


Most all stable commodities have materially declined in 
prices. Corn, wheat, potatoes, beans, sugar, meats and other 
necessaries of life. Therefore, it is inevitable that canned foods 
will have to take the same downward trend, especially toma- 
toes, as they are not a necessary food product. Other manu- 
facturers have faced these facts and are recovering from the 
shock of deflation. Nothing but a supply far less than the de- 
mand could maintain the prices of canned tomatoes and this 
condition could not be well brought about, 


The estimated cost of tomatoes for 1920 is far in access 
of the price offered for spot goods today. There is no glut in 
the market. Really, there are not enough canned foods in the 
hands of the distributors and the price of both No. 2s and 3s 
will have to advance 50c per case before the packers can realize 
the cost of them. 


The prices of all raw materials, with the exception of the 
contract price of tomatoes, has been named and are practically 
the same as those of last year and unless the price paid to the 
growers is greatly reduced for the prevailing price in Virginia 
last year the packers will find themselves facing the same con- 
ditions they experienced last fall. The price paid for tomatoes 
will be greatly governed by the acreage planted, but the price 
paid to the growers, as far as possible, should be uniform. 
This would prevent one section having to compete with another 
offering their product for less than they can produce it. These 
conditions always result in competitive bidding for orders, 
which spells disaster for the canner. - 


What has once happened can be more easily brought about 
a second time. Our financial position has not been improved. 
Credit is still terribly intrenched. Canners are carrying heavy 
obligations and after selling the held goods by them they will 
not be able to liquidate their outstanding debts. With their 
unpaid obligations as a liability against them and a limited 
credit to operate upon, it behooves every canner in Virginia 
not to make a move until he has made all financial arrange- 
ments necessary to operate his plant. Unless this financial 
assurance is secured by each canner, we will have a reproduc- 
tion of last years deplorable and costly conditions. 


I regret very much that I cannot give you the informa- 
tion you so earnestly desire and that which I had hoped to 
bring to you today. It is impossible for me to do this. There 
has been no tomatoes contracted for. Some unresponsible re- 
ports have been circulated about prices offered, but none of 
them will bear investigation. Growers are becoming restless 
and impatient; the packers are still suffering from the sting of 
last year’s losses. Neither are in a position to offer or make 
a price that will justify growing or canning tomatoes. 

We are assured that there will be practically no reduction 
in the cost of cans, cases and labels. Labor will have to be- 
come much more plentiful before there can be any reduction in 
wages. Brokers and commission men have not become so con- 
scious stricken that they have reduced their commissions. 
Freight rates are higher than at any time in our existence and 
the rates of discounts have not been permanently reduced. 

We must forget all losses suffered and not try to recover 
them in this year’s operations. We must not let the discourag- 
ing conditions we have and are still experiencing become a 
deteriment to our business operations. We should always re- 
member that we are an enormous industry. A mutual and co- 
operative understanding will be a valuable assistance in the 
upbuilding of our business. Our close relations and the man- 
ner in which our operations affect each other, decrees that we 
shall mutually flourish and prosper or go into adversity and 
disaster together. 

Mr. Granville Hunt, of Washington, member of field force 
of the National Canners’ Inspection Service, spoke on the in- 
spection service and the seal. 

Mr. B. F. Moomaw spoke on ‘“‘Why the Canning Industry 
in Virginia Has Not Progressed.” 

Mr. Moomaw’s address brought to a close the soning and 
adjournment of the convention. 
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When Experience has Shown You 


The Expense of Mediocre Seed— 


Come stop the leak 


Leonard Seed Company 


MODERN CANNING MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


We build more than 
100 different models and 
types of Canning Factory 
Machinery. Our plantis 
modern. Machines are 
produced complete from 
the ore to the finished 
product entirely in our 
own shops under direct 
supervision of men who 
know the requirements of 
the Canning and Packing 
Industries and who have 
practical canning 
factory experience for 
many years. 


SPRAGUE ”’ 
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plete and guarantee 
every item. 


Our catalog is an 
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Canning Art. 


The Home of Quality 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
Grorce E. Petiam, 15 Wilson St., Newark, New York 


SALES OFFICES: 222 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
FACTORY: Hoopeston, Ill. 
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A Translation from the French 


The Book For All Households 


The Art of Conserving During Many Years, All 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 


By M. Appert 


Late confectioner and distiller, elevated to be provisioner 
of the ducal house of Christian IV., member ' 


of the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry. 


1831 


Translated from the fourth edition by 
KATHERINE GOLDEN Birrtine, M. S. 


fork Canning 


M, NICHOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


When the proper quantity of milk is put in the pan, 
the fire is accelerated, and with a clean spatula the liquid 
is stirred constantly so as to hasten the condensing. By 
means of the steam which is given off through the regula- 
tor into the small vessel, 1, one cam see when the water in 
the apparatus is boiling. As soon as the formation of 
steam is announced by the noise made by the rubbing of 
the regulator, f, against the small vessel, h, I diminish the 
the fire and close the stove, so as to maintain a moderate 
boiling. This attention is essential, otherwise the escap- 
ing steam would destroy the lute of the apparatus. I 
take great care to stir constantly with the spatula, so as 
to facilitate the passage of the heat through the milk. If 
I should stop, the regulator, f, at once makes a loud noise 
in the small vessel, h, the contained water is gradually 
heated, and is added to by the steam which is condensed 
there. I am careful to cool and to reduce the quantity 
in it from time to time. When the operation is properly 
conducted, I reduce twenty-four pints of milk to twelve 
in two hours. It is not necessary, however, that the milk 
be reduced a half; a little more or less is immaterial; it 
is entirely at the option of the operator. About a quarter 
of an hour before the reduction of the milk is effected, I 
dilute little by little the yolks of a dozen eggs with a pint 
of processed milk, to add them gradually to the mass 
which is stirred continually until complete reduction. So 
as to be perfectly sure, I use a small clean proof-stick, 
with which I take the height of the milk. When the milk 
is put in the pan, I make a small notch, then I divide the 
height into two equal parts with another small notch. 
As soon. as the milk in the boiler is reduced to the height 
of this intermediate notch, I am sure that the reduction 
is complete. Then I take the milk off, strain it through 
a sieve to remove the particles of egg, and put it in an 


earthenware dish to cool. While it is cooling, I keep it 


stirred, so as to avoid the formation of a skin on the sur- 
face; as soon as it is cool, I put it in bottles, and after 
properly corking and wiring, I boil it for a quarter of an 
kour; afterwards I clean the pan well for another op- 
I repair the lute at once if, as sometimes hap- 
At the third operation, 


eration. 
pens, it is damaged by the steam. 


I insert a proof stick into the boiler through the opening, 
c,'of the regulator, so as to be assured as to the height 
of the water; if there is not enough, I put more in by 
means of a funnel. 


CREAM. 

I have taken five pints of cream, removed carefully 
from the milk of the previous day, and condensed it to 
feur, pints in the water bath; I removed the skin which 
had formed, and then strained it through a sieve and 
cooled it. After again removing the skin which had 
formed during the cooling, I put it into half-sized bottles, 
with the ordinary processes, and boiled it for a quarter of 
an hour in the water-bath. At the end of two years this 
cream was as fresh as if it had been prepared the same 
day. I have made good fresh butter from it in the 
proportion of four to five ounces from a half-pint. 

The condensing of cream follows the same processes 
and the same apparatus is used as I used for milk. 


WHEY. 

I have prepared some whey by the usual processes. 
When it was clarified and cooled, I put it in bottles, ete., 
so as to boil it for a quarter of an hour in the water-bath. 
However well clarified the whey be when put in the water- 
bath, the action of the heat separates some caseous par- 
ticles from it which form a deposit; I have kept it in this 
way for two and three years, and have filtered it before 
using so as to have it clear. In case of haste, it may be 
decanted carefully. 


FRESH BUTTER. 

I have taken six pounds of freshly made butter, and 
after washing it and drying it on white linen, put it by 
small bits in bottles, tapping in order to fill all the spaces, 
so that the bottle was filled to four inches of the ring ; 
after corking the bottles, I put them in the water-bath, 
and brought the water to the boiling point, withdrawing 
the bottles as soon as it had cooled sufficiently to be able 
to hold my hand in it. At the end of six months the 
butter was as fresh as the day it was prepared. 
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OBSERVATION. 


The melting of the butter by the heat of the water- 
bath precipitates to the bottom of the bottle the caseous 
particles or buttermilk, which was held in it when pre- 
pared, so that a perfectly pure clarified butter is obtained, 
excellent to eat on bread, as well as in all the daily 
preparations with a much finer taste than the ordinary 
butter and more healthful than the latter, which should 
only be used after clarifying as practiced in good cookery. 

I removed the butter from the bottles in small pieces 
by means of a small wooden spatula, flattened and curved 
at the end ;' I worked it in fresh water, changing it several 
times until the last water was perfectly clear, then shaped 
it in a mold. 

I recovered the same weight that I had taken, namely, 
five pounds, three ounces of butter, and three ounces of 
buttermilk, the residue had a slightly rancid bitter taste ; 
as some small pieces of butter remained in the bottle, 1 
obtained these by using hot water. 

The loss of a half-ounce per pound will always be 
subordinated more or less to the care taken in washing the 
butter when taken from the churn, and this loss is slight 
compared to the advantage of being able to produce butter 
as fresh as in the month of May at all times and as cheap. 
This method should become invaluable in pasturage coun- 
tries, particularly for those who are not able to make use 
of their butter which melts in making it, butter, which 
moreover they are obliged to sell very cheap, since it can- 
not be held for long in this condition. 

After this experiment on butter, nobody will doubt 
ihe possibility of preserving all fatty and oily substances 
which heretofore could not be guaranteed against ran- 
cidity for any length of time. In reality, I have experi- 
mented (because I prefer to verify a fact before announc- 
ing it), on lard or pork fat without any preliminary atten- 
tion other than that of melting and cooking it well, on 
goose and capon fat as well as the ordinary kitchen drip- 
pings, after they were properly clarified; all these sub- 
stances are perfectly preserved. It will be the same, with- 
out exception, for all others. 


ANOTHER METHOD FOR PRESERVING 
BUTTER. 


I have greatly simplified the preparatory processes 
for preserving the butter fresh. In order to precipitate 
mcre easily the cheesy particles which form in the butter, 
I use an inverted cone having a valve in the lower part 
as a depuratory ; by use of a steam bath I blend the butter 
more or less, and when the heterogeneous particles are 
precipitated, I open the valve. When the butter is free 
from milk, I put it ina bottle or acan. In this way, and 
by heating to only 60 degrees R. in the water-bath, I 
obtain butter perfectly clarified and without deposit. 

In order to remove it from the bottles or cans, I sim- 
ply place the bottle in the water-bath after removing the 
stopper. When the butter is melted, I put it in a jar so as 
to use when needed. 


VEGETABLES. 


As the diversity of climate renders their production 
mcre or less precocious, and causes much variety in their 
character, their species, and their qualities, one must be 
governed in consequence by the soil in which they are 
found. 

In Paris and the neighboring country, the best sea- 
son for preserving small green peas, small broad beans 

and asparagus is during June and July. Later these vege- 
tables lose much through heat and dryness. In August 
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and September, I preserve artichokes, green and white 
string beans, as well as cauliflower. In general, all vege- 
tables to be preserved, should be gathered as near the time 
as possible and prepared with the greatest celerity so that 
from the garden to the water-bath should be only a step. 


SMALL GREEN PEAS. 


The Clamart and the Crochu are the two species of 
peas that I prefer, particularly the latter, which is the 
mellowest and sweetest, as well as the earliest, after the 
Michaux, however, which is the earliest of all, but not 
adapted for preserving. I gather the peas not too small, 
inasmuch as they dissolve in the water during the opera- 
tion; I take them of medium size, as they have infinitely 
better taste and flavor then than later. I shell them as 
soon as they are picked, separating the larger ones, which 
are later put in bottles, being careful to tap the bottles 
on the stool, already spoken of, so that the bottle will 
contain as many as possible. I cork them afterward, etc., 
so as to put them in the water bath for an hour and a 
half boiling, when the season is cool and damp, and two 
hours when it is dry and hot, and I finish the work like 
the preceding. 

I put the large peas, which have been separated from 
the small ones, likewise in bottles; I cork them, etc., so 
as to give them, according to the season, two hours or two 


, and one-half hours’ boiling in the water-bath. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF PRESERVING THE 
LITTLE PEAS. 


I made various experiments to develop a method for 
preserving this vegetable preferable to that published in 
my previous editions. In the course of the month I put 
small peas in bottles, tapping them lightly; the idea came 
to me of filling the spaces between the peas and to within 
three inches of the ring with the must of grapes preserved 
the preceding year; I prepared twenty-five bottles this 
way. About the 25th of the following September I was 
invited to dine at the Hotel des Americains with the house 
officers of the Prince Regent of England, who were sup- 
plied with my preserves. I improved this occasion to 
urge the tasting of the little peas prepared by my new 
method, and to that end I prepared a dish of them. ‘There 
was a trial made so as to compare them with little peas 
bought that morning, and it was found that one could 
not tell the one from the other. M. Labour, who then held 
the agency for my goods, was gratified, as was I, with 
this success. The following day, still with the enthusiasm 
of the previous day, he engaged me, so as to profit by the 
present plentiful year, to preserve a large supply of grape 
must, in order to prepare the peas the following year by 
this new process; and he immediately placed a thousand 
ecus * at my disposal for this work. The harvesting about 
to start, I repaired to the best vineyards in the environs 
of Paris, where I bought fifteen thousand bottles of excel- 
lent and very light grape must, though made with black 
grapes. All expense deducted, including bottles and stop- 
pers, it cost me a franc a bottle. I arranged them on 
laths in the cellar for the following year. The season for 
small peas having arrived, I prepared four hundred to 
five hundred bottles of them according to this new method. 
Fortunately I held to this number, as the major part was 
lost through bursting and a bad taste which the small 
peas successively acquired, the cause of which I was un- 
able to divine. It became necessary to abandon this 
method, and to hold the grape must, which kept well for 
a long time; finally I succeeded in disposing of it. In the 
article on fruits, the use which I made of it can be seen. 


2Qne could use the same instrument for taking all substances from the 
bottles where thev are enclosed. 
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NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING LITTLE PEAS. 


At the time when I began to make use of tin cans, I 
made the following test: After having prepared twelve 
liters of fresh little peas, washed and added to them a 
pound and a half of good, fresh butter; then drained and 
put them on the stove; I covered the vessel with a con- 
cave lid, and cooked them without wetting, shaking them 
from time to time, being careful to keep cold water in the 
hollow part of the cover. I renewed the water when it 
Was very hot, and let them cook as I would for serving, 
finishing with a bit of butter mixed with a little flour. 
Then I put them to cool in an earthen pan, and afterwards 
into small cans holding a pound and a half; I sealed the 
cans and gave them a short hour’s boiling in the water 
bath. 


LITTLE PEAS PREPARED ENGLISH STYLE. 

This method of preparation is very simple. 1 cook 
the peas in some water, and when cooked season them 
with salt, adding two or three ounces of fresh butter for 
a liter of peas; I stir them, and when they are cool put 
them in cans, etc., so as to place them in the water bath 


to receive a short hour’s boiling. Bottles may also be’ 


used to preserve the peas by this method. 

By means of these two methods the little peas have 
been preserved perfectly; the large peas could be pre- 
served in cans also with safety, either with bacon or any 


- or cut as small peas. 


other meat. In order to.use them, it is only necessary to 
heat in the water bath at the time of serving. One could. 
if desired, add a little sugar, ete. 

I have finally decided on this last method, which is 
far superior to all the preceding. 


ASPARAGUS. 


I prepare the asparagus as for daily use, either entire 
Before putting them in bottles or 
in jars I plunge them into boiling water, and afterwards 
into cold, so as to remove the particular acridity of this 
vegetable; the whole stalks are arranged with care in the 
jars, the head at the bottom; those prepared as small peas 
are put in bottles. After both are well drained, I stopper, 
etc., and put them in the water bath so as to receive there 
a boiling only. 


NEW WAY OF PRESERVING WHOLE ASPARAGUS. 


After having prepared and washed the asparagus, I 
plunge them into boiling water so as to remove their 
acridity. Then I place them in oval cans, prepared in 
advance, cover them with a jelly from veal and fowl hav- 
ing ‘a consistency of ten degrees hydrometer, and then heat 
them to sixty degrees in the water bath. In the first 
method it is very difficult to place the asparagus in the 
jars; they shrivel and have a less appetizing appearance. 

n the second method, the asparagus being immersed in 
a jelly are held firm and whole. 

For a long time I have prepared asparagus as small 
peas as it is done in season. I put them into bottles or 
cans, giving them a boiling in the water bath. 


(Continued next week.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1864 


FirsT 


BALTIMORE, 
Solicit Your for 


PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 


FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


QUALITY 


W. W. BOYER & CO., Inc. 


QUALITY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FirsT 


EDMUND C. WHITE, President 
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Pick Up Gum and Lap Paste for hea Machines 


WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. - 2710 South Throop Street 
DEXTRINE TUBE WINDING AND BOX GLUE WAYBILLS EXPRESS 


MUCILAGE 


TINSTIC FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS AND ALL ADHESIVES 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. ——MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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aa 130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
must be quality packer with broad experience , BROKERS ' 
ADDRESS BOX 5-848 CANNED FOODS AID PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 
z % THE CANNING TRADE (We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


LITHOGRAPH 


LABELS 


H.GAMSE & BRO. 
U5 GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE.MD. 
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MAINE MARKET 


Jobbers Report Business Good and Outlook Better—Rumor 
Says Jobbers Are Buying Maine Corn From Each 
Other—Prices Hold Firm—A Very 
Brief Word of This Section. 


Portland; Me., Feb. 25, 1921. 


Maine Market—tThe local jobbers are having a very satis- 
factory business for February, and are optimistic about the 
whole year. A recent issue from the Associated Press regard- 
ing industrial conditions in Maine shows that the shoe and 
textile shops are all working on full time, in one or two cases 
on overtime. Machinery lines are dull. No report is given 
on the pulp mill situation. As long as our workmen are em- 
ployed, business with the jobbers and dealers will also be 


good. 
The recent snow fall has helped lumbering operations 


largely; without snow it has been impossible to operate the 
tractors, which now replace horses. The ice harvest is usually 
a factor of the winter work, but this year has been light owing 
to so much warm weather. Coast towns are missing the ship- 
building which has been carried on everywhere for the past 
few years. 

Maine Corn—Various reports come from other markets 
corn, and the prices concerned are generally much less than 
regarding local trading, from jobber to jobber, on fancy Maine 
Maine packers are willing to consider. So while there is con- 
siderable activity in fancy corn, it is not noticeable locally. 


Several times we have heard of a price of $1.40 ex-warehouse 
New York or Philadelphia, and as this means about $1.20 to 
$1.25 Maine, beside the expense of interest and warehousing, 
packer cannot afford to enter competition. One-forty f. o. b. 
Maine has been quoted, also $1.50 Maine. 

Standard grade corn has been quoted at $1.10 and $1.00, 
with reports of lower net prices, which, however, have not been 
substantiated. There are many inquiries received for corn in 
all grades, which indicates an interest on the part of buyers. 

ine Apple—Inquiries for apple at low prices are receiv- 
ing no attention from packers, as the stocks in hand locally 
are small, the total pack for the country has been much below 
normal, and prices must recover before long. The green fruit 
is already showing bad in the markets, and the time for in- 
terest in canned apple has just arrived. 

Sardines—No change is noted in the local sardine market. 
The spring season will doubtless be delayed (as it usually is) 
and actual packing will not get under way until June. Prices 
remain around $4.00 for standards, with little interest shown. 

MAINE. 


Caldwell cypress tanks are finished 
products par excellenceandbacked by the 
“Know-how” of over thirty years exper- 
ience. The fine materials of which they 
are made are not in themselves sufficient 
to give maximum strength, durability 
and tightness. It is the training and 
thoroughness of expert and experienced 
tank builders that have established forall 

5 Caldwell Tanks their enviably reputation 


Send for Catalogue 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
INCORPORATED 


we BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY 


HOW DOES YOUR PACK OPEN UP? 


Is the’ refuse all out or is there here and there a thistle bud in the peas? 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY OR EVEN EXCUSABLE 


In the MONITOR Thistle Separator, we offer you a sure cnre. 
The machine is designed to remove thistle buds or any other impurity which floats. 


AND IT DOES THE WORK 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Canadias Plant A. & co. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN. BOGGS CO.,.Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BERGER & CARTER CO. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


San Francisco, Calif; 
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“BLISS” NO. 15K AUTOMATIC, 
ROUND CAN, DOUBLE END FLANGER 


This machine is entirely automatic in action and its 


reason of its four chucks, the can passes through the 


machine slowly enough to insure a perfect flange on 


each end and to obviate all danger of cracking the tin. 


e 
E. W. Bliss Company 
Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 


CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH BUFFALO, ST. LOUIS, 
1857__—s«. FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES 2 1921 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E, 6-c PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives Los Angeles Portland 


i | a | operation is continuous (not intermittent). It is 
a | = rapid, with an output of 150 cans per minute, yet by 


San Francisco 
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THE CONTINENTAL CAN CO. SHOWING FOR 1920. 


In his annual statement to the stockholders, President 
Thos. G. Cranwell says: 

After reducing the value of the inventory on hand at the 
end of the year, which was purchased at considerably higher 
prices, to the prices prevailing at December 31st, 1920, the net 
earnings of the company for the year 1920, after deducting 
depreciation and taxes, amounted to $1,548,620.01. 


Up to October 1st, 1920, the volume of business was well 
ahead of the previous year, but the great slump in business 
generally for the last quarter of the year affected all lines of 
trade, including our own. It is expected that before the end 
of the year 1921 the inventory will be reduced to normal. 
What few contracts the company has for materials for future 
delivery are, as a whole, on the basis of prices existing at De- 
cember 3l1st, 1920. ; 

In addition to the loss on inventory referred to above, the 
profits were also reduced, first: By the greatly increased cost 
of labor in 1920, both as to actual wage increases and as to 
general inefficiency of labor, as well as by the higher cost of 
minor raw materials without any corresponding increase in our 
selling price, and, second: By the interference with our out- 
put because of the railroad and switchmen’s strike and conse- 
quent inability to secure our requirements of tin plate in the 
height of our can manufacturing season, when these cans were 
most needed by our customers. The steel strike also inter- 
rupted materially the operation of our tin plate mills more or 
less throughout the entire year, and at times it was almost 
impossible to secure even a moderate supply of steel to run 
them. 

We are now completing, and will have in operation in 
March of 1921, our new general line can making plant in Jer- 


THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


G. 


By W. HIER 
former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 


New Processes Bottling the same with- 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 
ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 
The scientific preparation approve. 

of non-preservative cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 
ORDER THROUGH ‘The Canning Trade"’ 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


sey City—perhaps the most modern factory of its kind. This 
will take the place of our old plant in New York City, which 
was located in a leased building and which was wholly unsuited 
and inadequate to the growing needs of our business. This 
factory should prove a splendid addition to the excellent serv- 
ice we are rendering our customers as well as to our earning 
power. 

The sale and distribution of canned foods continue, de- 
spite the general industrial depression. It is our experience, 
covering many years, that canned foods are more extensively 
bought and consumed in hard times than in periods of great 
prosperity. This is because canned foods are not only good 
food, but are cheaper than other foods of equal food value, 
and while at this time it is impossible to estimate the volume 
of our output during 1921, we are confident that the pack- 
ing of canned foods will continue and that our company will 
fully retain its share of the can business resulting therefrom.” 


REPEAL THE EXCESS PROFIT TAX. 


Says an editorial in the New York Telegraph, one of the 
best editorial writers of the country: 


Great Britain has decided to abolish the excess profits 
tax, thus setting an example that the United States would 
do well to follow. When a country is at war it is necessary 
sometimes to resort to extraordinary expedients for raising 
funds. At such a time it will not do to inquire too closely 
whether the method is strictly scientific, under normal con- 
ditions, or just how it would react on the industrial situation 
if the industrial situation were not itself dislocated. 

But in time of peace an excess profits tax is itself an ab- 
normality. Profits are made in business. Business develops 
the country and keeps in motion the wheels of commerce. 
Anything that discourages this is an economic fallacy. 

A tax on excess profits encourages extravagance in tha 
operation of an industrial plant already going, and it discour- 
ages initiative in the organization of new industries. It has no 
place in the system of a people who are at once aggressive 
and resourceful. It should be abolished, 


“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE 3 MARYLAND 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 
130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS will aid you in realizing a profit- 


able canning season this year. 


Economy of Operation 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 


selling force of specially trained Canned Foods Reduce your Fire Insurance cost 

Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper about $6.00 per thousand by in- 

interests of their Principals. suring with 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 
The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


For complete information 
Write 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - ‘New York Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Jos. R. 104 South Michigan Avenue 
re Francisco CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
s Angeles 
Rolph, Mills & Co. Seattle — 
Portland Officially endorsed by National Canners’ Association 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU MAKES GOOD 
SHOWING. 


In their statement.to subscribers, the Bureau says: 


The results for the year were very satisfactory, the actual 
amount of insurance in force at the close of the books amount- 
ing to $68,270,369.25, which is an increase of 46.7 per cent. 
over the amount of insurance in force a year ago. This is 
partially due to the increase in values, but more largely due to 
the very hearty co-operation on the part of subscribers. 


In times of readjustment such as the country is now going 
through it is pleasing to be able to report that subscribers 
have on deposit at the Bureau very much larger cash assets 
in proportion to total insurance in force than have the strong- 
est stock companies. The test of the financial conditions of a 
company is not its size, but the proportion of assets it has 
to its liabilities, : 


The net results for the year 1920 were very satisfactory, 
although there was not as large a saving made as in 1919; but 
as we wrote you a year ago, we cannot expect to always make 
such a large saving as we did in 1919. Losses for the first 
seven months of the year were very light, but for the last 
five months they have been heavier, which affected our saving. 
Nevertheless, if we can always have as good a year as we had 
in 1920, we feel sure there would be every reason for continued 
satisfaction. 


We hope and believe that the deflation in prices generally 
will have been completed during the first six months of this 
year and from then on the general business of the country will 
begin to build up; and if this is the case, the canning industry 
and our insurance should follow the general trend. 


RICE’S Dependable Tomato SEED 


PRICES REASONABLE QUALITY THE HIGHEST 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


SEED PUT UP AS YOU WISH 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Earliana, Bonny Best, Stone, Chalk’s Jewel, Matchless, 


Our Tomatoes are grown only for seed purposes, no canning 


Honest Seed Honestly Grown by men who know the funda- 


During the year 1920 we further increased our facilities 
for rendering service to subscribers and we are prepared to 
make suggestions as to rates and forms wherever our subscrib- 
ers wish us to do so and to give any other information relating 
to your fire insurance needs. 


Mr. Warner and his associates deserve much credit for the 
way they have worked up this business to so strong a position. 


A BROKERAGE CHANGE. 


The canned food business of the E. L. Hawley Company 
will hereafter be conducted under the firm name of Hawley- 
Selvage-Wagener Company, head offices, 149 California Street. 
This change will result in increaced efficiency and service. A 
pickup department will be inaugurated and they expect their 
customers will avail themselves of this service. 


FATHER AND SON JOIN HANDS, 


‘“‘We are pleased to announce to our jobbers and princi- 
pals,” says S. Lederer, of Beaumont, Texas, ‘“‘that effective 
March 1, 1921, my son becomes a member of our organiza- 
tion, and on that date our name will be changed to S. Lederer 
& Son. 

“Our business has grown to the extent that it requires ad- 
ditional force to handle, and we take this occasion to thank 
our jobbing friends and principals for their splendid support, 
which has made this change so necessary. 

“We earnestly solicit a continuance of your valued sup- 
port for the new organization, whose members will offer re- 
newed ability and better service to their jobbers and prin- 
cipals.” 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


Greater Baltimore, Red Rock and other 
Varieties Used by Canners 


factory stock; no renaming of old varieties 
for increased profits. 


mentals of Plant Breeding and selection, and for 
Earliness, Hardiness, Uniformity and Free 
dom from Disease are unsurpassed. 


- A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE - 


SEED GROWERS 
CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 
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FIDELITY 
CAN 


W. E. WILSON, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS— 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
_ 5 GAL. SQUARE PULP CANS 


FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
OYSTER CANS 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 26, 1921. 


The light buying of tomatoes mentioned in our last issue 
continued this week, which is in keeping with the usual ex- 
perience in the month of February. Everything that can be 
said in favor of canned tomatoes has been said, and, it must 
be admitted, the general summing up of *the case is more 
favorable to them than otherwise, but there. is something lack- 
ing to cause a rally in the market prices and the missing in- 
gredient is confidence, that sensitive nerve in the human make- 
up which casts aside for the time being any consideration of 
intrinsic values. Statistics, replacement costs and other in- 
formation along those lines enter not into the calculation of 
the average buyer of merchandise of any sort where a lack of 
confidence prevails. Noisome emanations from the rumor fac- 
tories rather find lodgment and are given undue importance. 
While such conditions exist it is idle for anyone to make pre- 
dictions about the probable course of the market prices. Until 
things become clearer on the horizon buyers must be largely 
governed by conditions prevailing in their local markets. Some 
of these days we may all be climbing for tomatoes:at today’s 
prices, 
ye prepared. Keep yourseves in a comfortable position on 
tomatoes for your requirements during the next>60 days. 

The situation on canned corn is a puzzle hard to solve 
off-hand. Two weeks ago it looked like plain sailing ahead. 
The buying was large by well-posted dealers, and the canners 
felt much encouraged to expect better things in the near future, 
but there is a fly in the ointment. The demand being satisfied, 
and with no new buyers in sight, the market eased off again. 
Today there is pressure to sell corn, and the outcome, barring 
unexpected developments, is not problematical. Lack of con- 
fidence makes cowards of us all. 

Stringless heans ought to advance a peg, because of smaller 
offerings at the going prices, and also in view’ of the fact that 
stringbeans are so very closely sold out in this market. 

Statistically, sweet potatoes are a purchase, but they do 
not move up on account of the dullness in the other lines 
of vegetables. The next canning season for them is seven or 
eight long months off. 

None of the other articles in the line of vegetables show 
any life just now. Were it not for the small stocks here prices 


STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 


HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Will Not Split or 
Crack 


THREE TIMES 
THE LIFE OF 
OTHER MAKES 


ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


(SUCCESSOR TO GEO, 


FOOT THAMES STREET 


Weaker. 


which may not occur next week or next month, but be’- Should be no weakening in pea .values. 


Zastrow Capping Steels 


would be lower, doubtless, but they are all holding up pretty 
well in the face of the dull market for them. 

There is no awakening as yet in any lines of canned foods 
for future delivery, excepting herring roe. No one even wants 
to talk about futures; canners are afraid to sell and jobbers sd 
not interested. 

Canned fruits are not moving out, except a few small lots 
of apples and pears to fill assorted orders. Peaches, pineapples 
and small fruits, etc., are dull to the péint of forgetfulness. 
Fortunately the stocks of them held here are light for this 
time of the year, 

The heavy snowstorms and cold weather this week inter 
fered with the oystermen in the Chesapeake Bay, and a con- 
tinuation of it next weék would benefit the camners of cove 
oysters. The present prices look attractive enough to justify 
purchases. 

Crushed oyster shells for poultry continues to be fairly 
active. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 4 


Wausau, Wis., Feb. 21, 1921. 

To our Associate Brokers: There seems to be a slowing up 
in the demand for staple canned foods—corn and tomtaoes are 
Pea retain all the strength they gained recently. There 
There is nothing to war- 
rant it. 

There will be no reduction in can prices. This has been defi- 
nitely announiced. The f. o. b. factory price remains the same as 
last season. The increase in freight rates makes them stand the 
eanner about a half-dollar more than last season. Reductions in 
the cost of other supplies and labor may reduce costs 10 cents a 
dozen. No more. 

Future. prices have been named by several important pack- 
ers. Prices of other packers will doubtless soon be announced. 
This will haye a tendency to bring the price of Spot stocks up to 
the level of futures. 

The 85-cent peas are all gon. There is nothing left under 90 
cents and mighty few of them; and they are not full Standard. 
Don’t try to a full standata under a Gellar. It can’t be 
done. - 

Use our list of February 14. “Eliminate the she Sone and add 
80¢ corn and you will have the situation as it stands today. » 
Yours very truly, 

GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


For All Kinds of Capping Machines 
Made of the Best and Finest High Carbon Steel 


We do not use ordin- 
ary Shafting Steel 


If can cap is furnished, we 
will turn steels to suit same 
accurately. 


W. ZASTROW) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large nouses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘lomatoes, stringless beans, , Sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED 
Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—A Canning Factory in Kinston, North 
Carolina; exceptional opportunities. Address Kinston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


WANTED—Two Pea Blanchers in A-1 condition. 
Advise make and model in answering. Address Box 
A-844, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—About 200 feet Ball-bearing Gravity Con- 
veyor and 3 White Viner Feeders. Oswego Preserve Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One 20th Century Pulping Machine. 
Used six months on tomatoes. Recently overhauled. 
Good as new. Reasonable. If interested make offer or 
wire or write for price. Address Box A-841, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in center of 
Western New York Fruit Belt. Best possible advantages 
in the way of labor, fuel, transportation and power. Busi- 
ness of over two hundred thousand dollars per year. Owner 
must sell to settle estate. Address Box A-849 care The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 30-Gallon Heavy Copper Steam. Jack- 
eted Titling Kettle with an Iron Stand, and two 17-Gallon 
Copper Steam Jacketed Titling Kettles with Stands. One 
300-Gallon Steam Copper Jacket Kettle with Agitator. 
Address Box A-850 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—No, 2, No. 3 and No. 10 Box Shooks at 
Bargain Prices. Address W. E. Robinson & Co., 
Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two 30x60 Upright Process Kettles: Price 


low for quick Sale 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Can-Making Machinery. 
No. 15 Bliss Double Seamers. 
No. 225 Bliss Slitters. 
No. 22 N. Bliss Bodymaker. 
All of the above in A-1 condition. 
The Elwood Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Address 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Experienced man as foreman in Baltimore can- 
nery packing fruits, vegetables and oysters. Permanent position 
with attractive salary to right party. Address Box B-845 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who fully understands manufacturing 
tomato products, especially Ketchup, Chili Sauce and Puree; 
must understand cooking with steam jacketed kettles, A steady 
position to the right man by a concern in New Jersey. State 
what age, experience, reference and salary wantd. Address 
Box B-840 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Active man experienced with high-grade apple 
products—butter, sauce, pectin, jelly, cider, vinegar, etc.—and 


able to manage large modern plant which is being built. Estab- 
lished Eastern firm with ample capital can give immediate em- 
ployment. Opportunity to acquire interest in business. State 
full particulars in application. Address Box B-838 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man for can shop, who knows how to handle 
Automatic Presses, Body Makers, Flangers, etc. One who is 
thoroughly experienced to work in new shop in Baltimore. 
Write us fully your experience, giving full details, as to salary 
expected, etc. All answers will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address Box B-836 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By a Baltimore manufacturer, a man familiar 
with making of apple base jellies and jams in glass. Appli- 
cations confidential. Address stating experience and salary ex- 


- pected. Box B-847 care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—GREATER BALTIMORE TOMATO 
SEED. The result of years of scientific breeding. From 
our carefully selected stock of 1920, we are offering a 
quantity at $2.50 per pound. Write or wire us your wants. 
Tomato Products Co., Paoli, Ind. 


FOR SALE—300 bushels Green Admirals, grown by 
Rogers Bros., Oswego Pres. Co., Oswego, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Bushels Extra Early Sweet Corn 
Seed; Maine grown. Address G. S. & F. E. Jewett, 
Norridgewock, Maine. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Manager for Canning Company 
handling Fruits and Vegetables; 25 years’ experience; best 
of references. Address Box B-834, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor with a 
reliable enterprising canning and preserving company, requiring 
the services of a high-class man with proven executive ability. 
Not a guesser or experimenter. Moral, reliable in every sense of 
the word; over 25 years practical experience in fruits, vegetables, 
relishes, jellies, jams, marmalades. Desires larger field wiht a live 
firm, calculating of cost in canning and preserving, formulating 
factory control, building, remodeling and installation of ma- 
chinery. Available at once. Reasonable salary to start with first 
year on a permanent position. Highest A-1 references exchanged 
—results are what talk. Results, what I give. Address Box 
B-833 care the Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
Eighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F. Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Fifteen years ex- 
perience canning fruits and vegetables; manufacturing puree, 
apple bace, pectin and compound jams, jellies, preserves, vin- 
egar, pickles, mustard, cider, grape juice and tomato products. 
Can operate production department showing cost of each opera- 
tion; also profit or loss. Understand efficiency and standardiza- 
tion of all operations. Middle aged, native New York State. 
Open for position February ist. Address Box B--846 care 
The Canning Trade. 


catch or tear your product. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager with 
progressive canner, 25 years experience on vegetables, jams, 
jellies, condiments, vinegars, etc., in the East, South and West. 
Employed on Western Coast at present. I know the game from 
grower to jobber. A-1 references. Address Box B-839 care 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning company by young 
man now holding same position with large company, but wishes 
to change. Seven years’ experience managing plants packing a 
full line of fruits and vegetables. Open for position early in new 
year. References furnished. Address Box B-819 care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of good, live Canning 
Factory. Over twenty years’ experience. Corn and Peas a spe- 
cialty. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables. Best of ref- 
erences, including present place. Open for engagement February 
1st. Address Box B-835, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Ag sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 
Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St., 
Clinton, Mo. 


WANTED—Machinist and Engineer desires to make a 
change. Charge of canning machines and mechanical de- 
partment. Twenty years experience. Reference. Address 
Box B-851 care The Canning Trade. 


SCREW CONVEYORS 


eurcace 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 
Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, SO Church St. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


*** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$4 95 
“Green, 
“White, Large. Out 
Green, 
“White, Medium... ...... 
Green, ‘4:00 
White Small ...... 
“ Green “ 
“Tips White 8q 
“ Green, Sqa.... 4 75 
= “ Rnd..... Out 
BAKED BEANBt-No. 30 
1, In Sauce........ 80 
2, In Sauce........ 120 
3, In Sauce........ 1 50 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 9% 
2, “ Cut White 95 4 
Stringless, Std. 105 
- ae White Wax Standard 1 00 
“ “  soaked.......... 1 00 
7 “2, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 35 
BEETSt—No. 8, Small, Whole 1 60 
“ 2, Standard,” Out 
CORNI—No. 2, Std. Evegr.. f.o.b. Balto. 35 
“ gtd. Evgr., f.o.b.Co.... 80 
“Std. Shoepeg f. o. b. Co. lo 
**  §td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 10 
‘*  Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 25 
be ** Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 50 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 87% 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 72% 
bad “Ex. Std. Maine Style.... 90 
“ “ Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 00 
“ Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 
‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 
Standard, BDlit........ 110 
“ 3 7 
GETA-} No. 
TOMATOESY) ~ Out 
PEASt 2s—No. 1, Bieve aed f o b factory 
No.1, EJ Stds. No, 4Sieve 1 00 
“ Sifted * 210 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 
PUMPEINI—No Standard. 
Squash....... 
sAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard.. 
10, 
3, 
248, Cal. 


SRSSRSR SKIS 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 
Balle. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASHT—No. 2, Green Beans......140 1 65 
“ With Dry Beans 125 130 


New York State.........0 
SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard Out 1 15 
No.3 8td.f.o.b.Balto. 190 190 


“ f.0.b.Co. 1.85 Out 
o “ 9 8td.f.o.b 110 Out 


10, Std.f.o.b.Co.6 00 5 00 
TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 


Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 

= Stand., Balto400 375 
Stand. “ Co..... 375 ae 
Sani.5% in. cans...... Out 
5% Jersey, f.0.b. Co... Out Out 
Ex. 8td., Balto. 125... 
Seconds, Balto. ..... —...... 
“ 2, Stand., 80 

“ Seconds, “ Balto. ...... ...... 
“ 9, Stand. “ 

TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard. — 250 300 


CANNED 


APPLES—No. 10, Me. oe 4 5u 
Out 


APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand.......850 Out 

BLACKBERRIES§—No, 2, Standard...140 Out 
"1100 


2, Preserved... Out Out 

“  2,In Syrup....175 Out 
2, Maine............ Oat 

CHERRIES§—No. Seconds, Red......... 
White...... Out... 

“ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out 

White “ syrup.......275 310 

Ex. Preserved...... Out Out 

GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand.......... Out 
Out 


PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 350 340 
“ Bx. Std." ...400 390 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 190 
28tandard White... Out Out 
Yellow... ...... Out 
Seconds, White ..... Out Out 


No. 3, Standards, White. 300 
Yellow 32 330 
White. 335 340 


Yellow 340 350 
Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 

Seeonds, White......225 230 

“ Yellow...250 260 

Pies Unpeeled........150 Out 

No. 10, “ Unpesled... 400 Out 

PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in 

in Syrup...... 150 Out 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 


PINE- No. 


Ex. 


Syrup... 


2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out 


Gra‘ 


“Sliced “ Std. 


“ Grated “oo 


Out 


24, Hawaii Sliced Extra 4 25 


Stand. 4 00 
° ...... 
i “ Stand. .. 


Grated Extra .... 
Stand. 


10, watet......... 10 00 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 2 50 
Extra Preserved.... 2 85 
Standard............... 2 50 
Extra Preserved..... 1 56 
“1, Preserved............... 1 5v 
Standard Water......12 00 
CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... .... = 
LOBSTER®—(-Ib. Flats, 4 
4Flat 
OYSTERS$— 5-oz. Standards 
402. 
10-0z. 
8oz. 
Gas. 
SALMON* “ 1, Red Alsska, Tall 
= “1 Cohoe, Tall 
Fiat... 
“1, Pink, Tall 
* 1, Columbia, Tall......... ...... 
bi %. a 


SHRIMP 1%, Wet or Dry 


‘hum , talis 


Medium Red, Talis 


SARDINES—Domestic per Case 
F. O. B. 


“Eastport, Me., 1920 pack 


key 
cart 


‘mustard keyless 
mustard keyless............... 


California, per cse.......... 


No. 


Cal. Ms Striped . 
Cal. 


ys 


ls 


om wwe 


— 


Bare 
Sgsssss ass SS 


— 
17% 180 
4 25 if Out 
4 50 Out 
450 10, Out = 
“10, Shredded Syrup........ Out —...... 
~ “10, Crushed Extra......... Out Out 
2, Eastern Pie Water... Out —..... 
“ “10, Porto Rico.............1000 Out 
— 
115 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water..250 310 
Red 27 «345 
Out = = Black Syrup..275 300 
11 00 
215 
1 6 — 
ut 
Out 
170 Out 
Out 
Out Out 
Out 
Out 
750 
3 90 
Out 215 
145 
90 1 40 
2 80 
Out 2 85 te 
Out Out 
Out 3 50 
Out 
80 Out a 
2 60 
Out 1 35 3 
1 40 aes 
Out 
450 
Out 2 80 
Out 
150 
TUNA FISH—Per case,‘ white : 
Cal. Blue Fin ......,. 
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Foods are subject to contamination if left at the mercy 
of dust, spoilage and decay, or any other conditions not care- 
fully and scientifically guarded. If properly sealed in the can, 
food is safeguarded against contamination. Thus the canners 
prolong life by the proper handling of the product and by de- 
stroying harmful bacteria found in foods of all kinds. 


The cracker concern which gave the consumer a dust- 
proof package was a public benefactor, and incidentally it revo- 
lutionized, the sale of crackers. The canners who furnish 
the consumer with at least twice fifty-seven different varieties 
of milk, fish, fruits and vegetables in not only dust-proof but 
germproof containers, are public benefactors. 

Purveyors of improper foods seem today to be unalarmed 
by public opinion, and yet who will commend the farmer who 
markets a halfripe, improperly matured and partially decayed 
product? Who will commend the packer who cans it, the 
grocer who sells it, and the retailer who passes such a can- 
ned product along to the consumer? To those present it is 
needless to say “Know thy food,” for you are the handlers of 
food and your selling experience is your guide, but to the con- 
sumer who has not had this experience I do say ‘‘Know thy 
food,” and ‘‘Know what kind you buy and where you buy it.” 

Inspected Products Will Stand Abave All Others — The 
consumer is always willing to pay for pure food and in all 
justice to humanity the consumer is entitled to the kind he 
thinks he is buying. Any organization of canners or dis- 
tributors which endorses such doctrine, believes it, and lives 
up to it, will certainly be classed among the benefactors of the 
age, and no matter what may be the trade-mark, insignia, seal 
or wording of seal, the evidence of the intent, when displayed 
to the consumer, will be emblazoned upon the mind of the peo- 
ple and, as has been expressed by one person, our inspected 
product will stand above all others like a diamond surrounded 
by dross. 

The canner has production difficulties to overcome during 
the coming year; mostly beyond his control. High interest 
rates, for instance, and decreased lines of credit, which is one 
of the leftovers from 1920. How can the canner return to pre- 
war prices with 80 per cent. increase in the freight rates on 
each railroad movement from foundry to factory of such ¢s- 
sentials as iron ore, coke, coal, pig iron, steel, tin plate, cans 


FIVE 


TOMATO PRODUCTS COMPANY, PAOLI INDIANA 


CONCENTRATED FOODS 


PAOLI PECTIN 


A Necessary Constituent, in the most Efficient Form for the Manufacture of High Grade 
JELLIES and JAMS 


We also manufacture under 
close laboratory control 


INDIANA 


OMATO ASTE 
PAOLI { QMATO UREE 
MATO UL 


and canned foods? I believe a car load of canned foods laid 
down to the retailer is increased in cost at least 33%4 per cent., 
or could be decreased 25 per cent. from retailers’ cost if freight 
charges of every kind were eliminated. Besides, the canner of 
1921 will have to contend with war prices for cans, cases, ma- 
chinery and many supplies which have not yet been reduced 
by the propaganda of deflation, but rather in some cases have 
been advanced over 1920 lists. 

Some canners are wondering just what deflation really 
means. Those who have sold canned corn and tomatoes which 
cost them a dollar and twenty cents to produce through dire 
necessity have cut their price to 80 cents per dozen only to see 
them resold at 10 cents per can. These canners are wonder- 
ing just why it takes 50 per cent, to satisfy overhead, hanr- 
dling and profit. If something is not done to alleviate some of 
these conditions just mentioned, many canners will fail. A 
new crop of canners will not grow like mushrooms in a night, 
as was supposedly possible years ago, and the country will 
therefore be faced with production much below demand. 
When the grocer said, “Oh, sugar!” the canner said, ‘‘Oh, 
trust!” Possibly this was the christening of a modern sugar 
trust. Likewise the farmer. He cannot and will not slave 15 
hours a day seven days in the week to feed those who do not 
even know how to spell work, The farmer is being paid, as you 
know, about twothirds the cost of the 1920 crop of beans, and 
about the same for cotton, wheat, corn, potatoes and other 
farm products.. Such prices to the producer cannot be called 
cheap, for in the end they are bound to spell famine, and ex- 
orbitant prices may be the result later on, 

The N, C. A. Camapign—After these years of planning and 
research, after the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
after years of concerted effort and thought, the National Can- 
ners’ Association has proclaimed the time has come when the 
product in the can must be as clean and sanitary as the tuble 
linen, the knives, forks and dishes that are placed on the table 
before the most respected and fastidious guest. Can there pos- 
sibly be the least criticism of such a self-purifying effort? 
Is there the least reason why any friend, either of canner or 
of distributor should question such a motive? Let us, there- 
fore, pass rapidly along to the method of action proposed: 


(Continued Next Week.) 


FACTORIES 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING 


MACHINES 


—— FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea _ hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. 


Pullies, &c. 


Friction Clutch 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——_<«-the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


’ Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking ‘Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Toscana & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, aan J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Gem City Boiler Co., Dayt on, oO 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Metal Package Corp. New York, Baltimore. 
Edw, Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See ~~ 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Cincinnati, oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, oO. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 
Bottle Screw ‘Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Federat Box and Lumber Co., Chicago 

Boxes, corrugated paper. "See rr 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
ca. 


BROKER 
Chicago. 
M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machine 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co”, * Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling oes 

CANMAKERS’ MACHINE 
Ams Machine Co., Max, oy York City. 
Angelus San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn 
Cameron Can Mech “Chicane. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, | 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


CAN OPENERS. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
_Morral Bues.,..Morral,.0. ‘ 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy, 


Can Testers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., "Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & *Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Thos, F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore, 
Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Machines, coldeviens. See Closing 

ach 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Fhoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup eee. For the preparatory work. 


See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Mchy 
Chain Beit Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— rain Cleaner -Co., Silver Creek, 


CLEANING & GRADING MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Scott Baltimore. 

Spragne Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 

Cleaning and Washing “pottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Angelus San, Can’ Mche. Co., Los “Angeles, Cal. 

E. W. Bliss N. 

Cameron Can Mchy 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Se, New York. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS on. canning. 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington, 5. (9. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sori Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


COOKERS, continuous agitatin: 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., Sen Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN’ CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 


Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ay. 
— rain’ Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Knapp Husker Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers, 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES carrying machines. 
Robins ae Co., 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iren Process 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
PECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
SYSTEMS, corn. 
Hi. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double. Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehou 
Employees’ Time Checks. Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled- lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch. Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
aig. and Cookers. See Corn Gooker- 
Filling on botiles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morral Bros., —— Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Scott Co., Baltimore. 
k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

Cang. Mchy. Co. Chicago. 

— Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
K. Robins Co., Baltimoré. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., — Creek, N. 

ider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 
See Power Plant 


Fruit Presses. See C 

Gasoline Firepots. 

Gauges, —* time, ete. 
Equipment. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
7 K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

electric. See motors 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, -lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ chy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 


veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Pea See Cleaning and Grad- 
n 
See Cranes. 


Mc 
Hoisting “Carrying Mches. 


HOMINY MAKING machinery 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
Ss Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
up 

Ink, See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, 
Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain er jacketed. 
H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, proces: 
Machine Co., Salem 
rgd Renneburg & Sons Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
aoe Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufactu: 
Calvert Lithograph Co., “Detroit. 
. Gamse & Co., Balti more. 
J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
& Doeller Co., 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co.,, Norwood, Ohio. 


MACHINES 
Fred. Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bros. Morral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MOHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chica 
Molasses Filling Machines. Seo Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Ce., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. Cans 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAIN’ 
Jos. el Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
ae Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
ainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, 0. 
Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


and BEAN § 
Landreth Seed cont Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chica 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Caubridge, N. Y. 


EA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
hake -Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., —, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mch Co cage: 
Mfg. Co. liver 
obins & & Co. . Baltimore 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming “Machinery. 


ea Hullers and Vine 
Chisholm Scott Co. Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


‘eeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pag KNIVES. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
and Cherry Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. a 
Link-Belt_ Co., Chicago. 

Sprague Cang. ca. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
—_— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
ichy. 


MACHINERY. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sohn R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


OWER PLANT EQUI 
Pw Caldwell & Son Co., Chic 
Ck Dixon Crucible Co., ana City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Mchy. See Power Plant 
quipm 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


MACHINERY. 
Indianapolis. 
4 K. Robins & Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Fruit Pitters. 


Bieves and 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. - 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
(syrup testers). 


See Cannery 
Supplies. 


; Buffalo. 


T, canners. 
colonial Salt Co., Cone: Akron, 
leaner. "Cleaning 


Sanitary Cleaner and 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfe. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. oe 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg ‘& “~ Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Bal Itimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co,, Chicago 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See 

Sealing chines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, “yok all varieties 
D. Landreth Seed ‘Co.. Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


so’ METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


go. 
See Baskets. 


ITEVES AND SCREEN’ 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley .Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, : F 
fruit and vegetable. ey “Corers and 

cers. 


Thos Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines ag drives, 
Huntley Co. Silver. Greek, A 


Sinclair ite. & Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York © City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See K 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boller “ina Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIBS, Etc. 
Hughes Steel Equip. Co., Allegan, Mich. 
STENCILS, marking pete and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHI 

Huntley Co., Silver Creek 

Invincible rain’ Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek. 
. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


ine room, line shaft, ete. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General ‘Agents. See Gen- 
See Electrical Appliances. 


eral Agent: 
Switchboards. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 

opic 
Tables. picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


San Jose, Cal. 


Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 


wooD 
E. Caldwell Con ‘Louisville Ky. 
Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
men 
Tempesotuee Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 


trollers. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 


Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers' 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver %. 
chy. Co., cago. 
K. Robins & Co., Balt imore. 
Snaniiee Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHER: 
Ayars Machine Co., 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, , ‘See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
ee Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
Il. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and. Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Warehouses. See 
Washers, bottle. Png Bottiers’ Machinery 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scaiders. 


WASHEBS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrever Mfg. Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


WASHING MACHINES, co 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See’ Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Conmaleany’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxe 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wrappers, paper. See: Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. : See Labelling Mchs. 
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Appreciation 


Recognized Authority In 
Canning Industry Notes 
Recent Double Seamer Development 


Commenting on the recent Canners’ Convention at Atlantic City, The Optimist 


of February, published by the Joseph Campbell Company, of Camden, N. J. has this 
to say: 


‘“Much interest was taken in the remarkable development of 

: closing machinery that has been made by some of the large Independ- 
ent Machine Companies. A few vears ago the two leading Can Com- 
panies were far ahead of all Competitors in the matter of closing 
machinery, and while they have had large and capable forces of ex- 
perts employed in the endeavor to improve what was admittedly very 
good, they have, nevertheless, been practically at a standstill, whereas 
the independent Machine Companies have come from the rear, and 

: seem in a fair way to pass them.’’ 


The fact that the Joseph Campbell Company is the largest user of Tin Cans in the Unitea 
States lends unusual significance to these timely observations. 


Further information as to rentals, capacity, and other salient features will be promptly sup- 
plied to any interested Canners. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


‘SQUTHERN SERVICE STANDS THE STRAIN” 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Our New 
Closing Machine 


2 DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 


New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 


MADE BY THE 


Machine now manufactured. 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which give~ » cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 


machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 


I JOS. M. ZOLLER & CoO., INC. 


entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 


t ANNED FOODS, CANS. 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 
205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 

during which we have had over forty of these 

decided to make the very large investment . ag 
ev, PAUL 1140 & 4484 


Simplicity Lack of Spill | 
CANNED GOOLS EXCHANGE Speed Endurance 
Year 1920-1921 : 
President, Sits idee : and in all the details which go to accomplish 
Vice-President. A. J. Hubbard. these vital things. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. This Closing Machine will be known to the’ 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee. Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. trade hereafter as 
Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. : 
Arbitration Committee. C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. ey “THE WHEELING No. 100” di 
: T. Preston W ebster, F. | 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. We shall be glad to furnish further details 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. of the machine. ¢ 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
Committee on Legislation. E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
WHITAKER- 
Committee on Claims. Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- - ¢ 
rall, James B. Platt, John W. ¢ 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. A. A. MORSE, Vice President ; 
Hospitality Committee. W.E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Brokers’ Committe, Wm. Grecht, Herbert (’. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian tral District Sales M : : 
Committee on Agriculture. William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, Gales - 
Albert'T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, - SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Samuel J. Ady. Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Counsel, Eli Fiank. : es 
Chemist, Chas. Glaser. Chicago, Illinois 
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THE Canning TRADE 


BOLGIANO’S 
“GREATER BALTIMORE” 


JUST DOUBLES THE YIELD 


Its Extremely Heavy Weight, due to its F irmness and 
Great Meatiness makes it a 


Wonderful Canning Tomato 


“GREATER BALTIMORE" TOMATO 


SELECTED STOCK $4.00 PER POUND. Put up in any size packages 
to suit your needs. 


Ripens Evenly Right Up to the Stem. Entirely Free From Ridges, Cracks and Blight 
Smooth, Well Formed and Deep from Stem to Blossom. Fruits in Large Clusters at 
Every Second Joint. Joints are Short and Sturdy. Brilliant Red Color. The Hand- 
somest Tomato you have ever seen. Vigorous, Compact, Healthy Vines. A week to 


ten days earlier than the Stone. Produces a crop just twice as big as many of the 
best Cropping Tomatoes. 


Order at Once before the Extreme Rush 


The J. Bolgiano Seed Company 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 


Baltimore, Maryland 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON OTHER SIDE 
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THE Canning TRADE 


ohn Baer Tomato 


AN EXTREMELY EARLY TOMATO 


They All Pack Fancy—No Seconds They All Pack Whole—No Waste 
Almost Seedless Entirely Free From Core 


A Tremendous Heavy Yielder on Good Rich Soil 


Perfect Blossom End 
Free from Scar 


**John Baer’’ Tomato 


Perfect Stem End 
Bolgiano’s Perfect Type 


Free from Core and Blemishes 
“JOHN BAER” TOMATO, $5.00 PER POUND 

Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 

TERMS: 2% 10 Days---Net 30 Days. Shipment at Any Time 


Per Lb Per Lb 

Greater Baltimore (Special Stock) .......................... 4.00 I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early............................. 3.50 

The Great B. B.---Bolgiano’s Best 2.50 2.25 

Livingston’s New Stone (Special) .......................... 2.75 Spark’s Earliana (Langdon’s) .......................06c0008: 3.00 

Green Pod Beans Cabbage Beets 

Per lb. Per Ib. Early Blood Turnip oi . 

Henderson’s 09 All Head Early 1.00 Early Dark Red Egyptian (French) .20 

Early Summer Henderson's --.----------- 1.00 Crosby’s Egyptian ...................----- 20 

Early Red 07 Early Succession 1.00 

Spinach Ex. Ea. Alaska (Sealed) .08 -40 

Bloomsdale Savoy, 1919 12 Pittsburg 65 


THE J. BOLGIANO SEED CO., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Food Administration License No. G-06237. 


‘See our advertisement on other side. 
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AYARS 
ROTARY 
EXHAUSTER 


Takes No. 1 to No. 10 
sans. without any 
changes whatever. 


Cans are fed in on _ re- 
volving disk, carried 
through the machine 
slowly and discharged 
on revolving disk au- 
tomatically without any 
mashing or bending fof 
cans. 


Heated by Steam 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


THE CANNING TRADE. 3 


Ayars Rotary 


SYRUPING 
MACHINE 


Has eight valves with 
soft rubbers and are 
automatic in opera- 
tion— 


No Can No Fill 


Valve does not havea 
stem to go down and 
mash the fruit but 
only a flat thin plate 
to press down the 
fruit. 

Fills within an exact 
distance of the top 
regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put 


BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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Better Results Big Savings 


The wonderful results in greater production and uni- 
formly cooked product—the big saving in steam consumpt- 
ion and labor—the elimination of delays during the canning 
season as well as swells obtained through the use of Ander- 


son-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers are positively 
surprising. 


Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers 
require small floor space and are sturdily constructed 
throughout the interior working parts consisting of simply a 
reel and spiral which are self-contained fank is entirely 
separate there being no chains, worms or other complicated 
mechanism to get out of order or wear and cause trouble. 
Variable Discharge Doors—an exclusive patented feature— 
permits a quick change of cook without varying speed and 
increases the range of products which can be handled. 


If further evidence of their superiority were necessary 
it is found in the nearly 1500 Anderson-Barngrover Contin- 
uous Agitating Cookers that are helping reduce production 
costs in hundreds of plants all over the world. 


Complete description in our 
thirty-two page Cooker Booklet 
which we'll be glad to forward. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MEG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


- General Eastern Representative, S. O. RANDALL’S SON;‘Baltimore; Md. 


CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, for Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 


THE H. S. GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., for the Hawaiian Islands 


203.908 AW 
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